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THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The Correspondence Course has proved a boon to many students 
who cannot give the time to take instruction in any other way. 


THE COURSE CONSISTS OF FORTY LESSONS. 


The course is divided into four parts of ten lessons each, and 
comprises forty lessons altogether. 

The fee for the entire Course is one hundred dollars, payable in 
advance. 

The lessons are on the following subjects: 


THE FIRST COURSE. 


The first Course comprises the location, definition, and division 
of the various parts of the brain, skull, and mental faculties and 
the Temperaments, Combination of Faculties, the Bones of the Head, 
The Principles, and Vroofs and the Objections. 


SECOND COURSE, 


Ethnology. 5. Physiognomy, Noses, Mouths. 
Nationalities that comprise the 6. Physiognomy of Handwrit- 
Caucasion race. ing, Walk, ete. 
Nationalities that comprise the 7. Anatomy. 
Mongolian, Indian, and Ne- 8. Physiology. 
gro races. 9. Heredity. 
. Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears. 10. Inheritance and Long Life. 


THIRD COURSE, 


. Practical Hygiene of the Body. 6. The Longitudinal Section, ete. 
. Hygiene of the Brain. 7. Animal Magnetism, the Will. 
Exterior of the Brain. 8. Experimental Phrenology. 

. The Cerebellum and Under 9. Men and Women Compared. 

Surface. 10. Choice of Pursuits. 
. The Interior. ™ 
FOURTH COURSE. 
Instinct and Reason. 7. Adaptation in Marriage. 
Instinct and Reason. 8. Adaptation in Marriage. 
Diseases of the Brain. 9. Measurements and Brain 
Moral Accountability of Man. Weights. 
Elocution. . Examination of a Head. 
Elocution. 


HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT. 


The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected that the 
students will return them, answered, on a certain day of the follow- 
ing week, when they will be corrected and returned. Thus the 
routine work will be carried out and a systematic examination of 
each subject given by a teacher of the Institute. This, it will be 
readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses 
by mail, which are simply written out in typewritten form, without 
any personal supervision. 

M. H. PIERCY, Secretary. 
24 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 
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The Brains ‘That Are Building Our ‘‘Sky-scrapers” 


Few persons can pass through New hattan Trust Company and the Han- 
York City without standing in amaze- over Bank Building (Broadway and 
ment opposite some of the tall build- Pine Street), with the American Sure- 
ings that are being erected and wonder 
how these marvels of mechanical con- 
struction have been planned, put to- 
gether, and evolved. The bricks and 
mortal, stone, and iron are wonderful 
in themselves, but above these a finer 
material has been first at work and had 
to do with their erection. 

Brains, which give cerebral power, 
psychic intuition, subtle ingenuity, in- 
ventive thought, planning talent, ob- 
serving talent, mathematical accuracy, 
and chemical affinity, have been instru- 
mental in making these monumental 
structures. 


WHAT DO WE FIND? 


Thus the brains of clever men have 
been the works “behind the clock” in 
making all the great improvements in 
the tall buildings to facilitate com- 
mercial and banking operations as BROADWAY CHAMBERS. 
well as in the flat-house, tenement, or 
apartment-houses. We have the World ty Building, the immense buildin 
Building, the St. Paul Building, the erected on Twenty-third Street an 
Broad Exchange Building, the Man- Broadway, and the Bowling Green 
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Building, beside the Flat Iron Build- 
ing, of twenty stories, at the corner of 
Broadway, Fifth Avenue, and Twenty- 
third Street that are truly wonders to 
behold. 

These are some of the highest and 
biggest office-buildings in the world— 
in fact, New York is a city of sky- 
scrapers. The word “sky-scraper” was 
invented in New York to fit its wonder- 
fully high buildings. This word may 
not be found in any dictionary of even 
modern terms, but it is one that is used 
among the records of the bureau of 
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bes 


BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


buildings, and builders and architects 
5 
use it freely. 

It is stated that New York has at 
least eighteen office-buildings that are 
twenty stories or more high. They are 
called sky-scrapers; while there are at 
least a score more buildings that are 
more than fifteen stories high. These 
are also called by the same name. Ten 
or twelve stories high were the city’s 
tallest buildings not many years ago. 
Then they were called the city’s sky- 


scrapers, but they are not considered so 
now. 
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MR. SAMUEL H. McCONNELL’S 


ABILITIES. 


Mr. McConnell is a gentleman of 
medium size possessing a wiry consti- 
tution, and a man who evidently ex- 
pends an enormous amount of nervous 
energy in his work; but, with his com- 
pactness of organization, his full base 
of head, and large, protruding brow, 
he works more easily than one in a 
thousand. 

His hair is gray and cut close to the 


AMERICAN SURETY BUILDING. 


head; his face is smooth-shaven, and 
his eyes are gray, which indicate in- 
tellectual alertness and keenness for 
details. He is exceedingly modest in 
appearance, manner, and address, and, 
when compared with the fussy, am- 
bitious society magnet, he is a wonder 
to behold, considering the importance 
of his work. He does not talk much 
about himself or what he is doing, and 
has a remarkable way of referring any- 
one who wants such information to the 
president of the company. He has no 
lack of conversational power, and when 
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he is not the topic of conversation he 
will show great alertness, as well as 
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Along the lateral portions of the head, 
conspicuous in the regions of Con- 


MR. SAMUEL T. MCCONNELL, PROMOTER AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATOR. 


(1) Individuality: (2) Memory of facts and detaiis ; (3) Analyzing Power: (4) Intuitional judgment ; 
(5) Method and system; (()) Ingenuity; (7) Energy; (8) Ideality ; (9) Sublimity. 


power and ability, in talking about 


matters of public interest. 


His upper forehead is broad and 


full, 
mind 





showing 


and 


intuitiveness 


of 


comprehensiveness of 


insight. 


structiveness, Ideality, and Sublimity, 
we see a gigantic combine of mental 
power which acts in concert with his 
large Comparison. Had he these qual- 
ities only average in development we 
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would find him to be a man interested 
in the smaller affairs of the world in- 
stead of superintending a capital of 
about $60,000,000. The central facul- 
ties of the forehead are those that give 
him his memory of details, his logical 
and analytical powers, and his immense 
ability to survey or superintend enor- 
mous deals in material. His powerful 
perceptive faculties enable him to fo- 
cus the practical utility of material, 
give estimates of every requisite for a 
building of colossal proportions, which 
would terrify small country builders. 
He is about the busiest man of his 
kind in New York City. It is said 
that “He probably sends and receives 
during the course of the day more tele- 
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MANHATTAN TRUST CO. AND HANOVER 
NATIONAL BANK. 


grams, answers more telephone calls, 
dictates more letters, 


talks with more 
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people, signs more bonds and contracts, 
talks about more millions of dollars, 
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disagrees with more engineers, brick- 
layers, masons, architects, iron, steel, 
and stone salesmen than any dozen 
bankers, brokers, or other business men 
in this city.” He is certainly a genius, 
and wields more power here than if he 
had remained a Chicago judge. 


THE FUTURE. 

A peep into the future reveals to the 
world an enterprise that is interesting 
builders to-day—namely, that in a few 
years’ time there will probably be 
buildings averaging from thirty-five to 
forty stories high in this city. Then 
our immensely tall “ Flat-Iron ” Build- 
ing, with its coterie of other high build- 
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ings, will not be considered so very 
wonderful. To-day the highest fin- 
ished building in the city is twenty- 
nine stories, but plans are already ac- 
cepted for a thirty-story building and 
for one of thirty-five stories. To-day 
engineers agree that the New York 
buildings are not likely to go higher 
than forty stories for many years, al- 
though the Boston Promoter recently 
sought to enlist capital in the erection 
of a fifty-four story building, at a cost 
of $18,000,000. 

In the old world who has seen such 
immensely tall buildings? But now 
that America has set the fashion we 
cannot tell what London, Paris, Berlin, 
or Vienna will be anxious to do. 

It has taken a hustling Chicago law- 
yer to start the ball rolling in regard 
to the new enterprise connected with 
modern architecture and the building 
of modern New York. With Western 
enterprise, Mr. Samuel T. McConnell, 
together with Mr. H. S. Black, have 
become the promoters of the George A. 
Fuller Construction Company. “A few 
vears ago Mr. McConnell was a judge 
in a local Chicago court, handing down 
opinions in equity cases. Now he is 
the administrative officer of the great- 
est building enterprise in the world, 
and, with Mr. Black, is the joint pro- 
moter in what promises to be the most 
gigantic combination of building and 
real estate interests ever attempted.” 

All New Yorkers have become ac- 
customed to see the name George A. 
Fuller Company outside the frame- 
work of every sky-scraper, and it is 
said that not many years ago this com- 
pany was operating in a modest way 
in Chicago with a capital of $50,000, 
when George A. Fuller (since dead) 
began to put up buildings higher than 
anyone else. Now, through the success 
of the company, it can boast of having 
a capital of $15,000,000, and, it is 
estimated, with a certain combination 
of building and real estate interests 
already projected, will have a capital 
of $60,000,000. 

It is largely due to the energies of 
Mr. Black and Mr. McConnell that the 
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combination has been accom- 
We can better appreciate the 


new 
plished. 





THE WORLD BUILDING. 


magnitude of the undertakings of this 
company when we realize that six of 
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BOWLING GREEN BUILDING. 


the largest real estate and trust com- 
panies of New York will be brought 
under one general head. 
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It is said that ‘‘the company, of 
which Mr. Black and Mr. McConnell 
are the brains, will wield an enormous 
power not only in business, but in the 
future political history of New York, 
since contracting and building have for 
many years been linked with the ad- 
ministration of the city government.” 
These two Chicago experts have suc- 
ceeded in bringing together a number 
of the richest and most influential 
leaders in conservative New York fi- 
nancial and political affairs. Among 
those taking an interest in its gigantic 
enterprise are Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
James Stillman, Henry O. Havemeyer, 
Henry B. Hyde, Anthony N. Brady, 
Henry Seligman, Frederick P. Olcott, 
John D. Crimmins, Charles P. Barney, 
and more than two score of others al- 
most equally well known in the finan- 
cial world. This was decidedly a most 
noteworthy achievement connected with 
the new combine, considering that 
these daring Westerners were prac- 
tically unknown to New York half 
a dozen years ago, and began from very 
humble achievements. Before they 
came to New York they had at least 
built the largest office-building in Chi- 
cago, a few sky-scrapers in St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Boston, 
but when they came to New York their 
plans were to erect even greater struct- 
ures. One of the largest office-build- 
ings in the world, situated in Broad 
Street, The Exchange, was one of their 
undertakings, as was also the spider- 
like “ Flat-Iron ” Building at Twenty- 
third Street and Broadway. 


THE “ FLAT-IRON.” 


Is it no wonder that the engineers 
of two continents have been discussing 
with great interest this recently con- 
structed building. It is twenty stories 
high, and the narrow end of it at the 
top facing 23d St., resembles very 
closely the point of a flat-iron that the 
laundress uses. For the comfort of 
those who reside in its neighborhood, 
we may say that it is considered by 
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architects and engineers to be absolute- 
ly safe, although audacious in appear- 
ance. “ From a business standpoint 
it is a notable feat, because it has 
realized the greatest possible revenue- 
producing area from the minimum 
ground-space.” Since the “ Flat- 
tron” was commenced twelve new 
buildings have engaged the attention 
of The Fuller Company in the city, 
the cost of which ranges from $1,000,- 
000 to $13,000,000. 


THE THINGS TO BE 
CONSIDERED. 


The facts that have had to be con- 
sidered were (1) the price of land in 
New York; hence the company had to 
“direct its interest toward securing 
the greatest amount of revenue-produc- 
ing space; (2) the solidity and perma- 
nency of the building constructed ; (3) 
the security of the structures from 
damage and other causes. To this end 
the engineers, architects, and builders 
have had to work in absolute harmony 
so as to produce a building that will 
answer all these requirements. To 
produce this safety, the foundations 
are solid, the various parts of the build- 
ing thoroughly welded together in 
construction so as to be practically one 
piece, and the utmost security is thus 
obtained.” 


ARE THEY FIRE-PROOF? 
The problem of fire-proof security 
has been successfully solved by the pro- 
moters. Of the giant buildings they 
have put up they say “not one has 
been burned down or even seriously 
damaged. The rooms in the modern 
office-buildings and hotels are practi- 
cally separate from each other. As 
little wood-work as possible is put into 
them. The furniture and the trifling 
amount of wood-work used in orna- 
mentation can, of course, be burned, 
but the rooms themselves and the 
buildings in which they are located 
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cannot be seriously damaged by fire. 
The laws requiring constructional pro- 
tection against fire in tall buildings 
are stricter in New York than else- 
where on account of the great difficulty 
of fighting fire at. high levels.” 


INGENUITY EXERCISED. 
Remarkable ingenuity has, therefore, 
been exercised to meet these condi- 
tions. The modern fire-proof building 
is constructed not only entirely of non- 


inflammable material, but material 
that is not injured by fire. The in- 


terior walls and floors are fire-proof, 
or cement, on a steel base, and the 
steel frame itself is protected by fire- 
clay terra cotta; the wainscoting is of 
marble, the stairways are of iron and 
marble, and the window-sashes of brass ; 
in fact, very little is laid within the 
building that will burn except the 
furniture. 

The problems yet to be solved in 
building construction, we are told, are 
those that relate to ventilation, heat- 
ing, and cooling. “No perfect system 
of ventilation has yet been invented,” 
says Mr. McConnell, but he has not the 
least doubt but that it will be shortly. 
This is true also of the satisfactory 
heating of a building and the regula- 
tion of the temperature of a room. He 
said once: “I believe it will be possible 
in a few years to regulate the tempera- 
ture of a room by simply turning an 
electric button which will admit air 
cooled or heated to any temperature 
that you desire.” 

Although Chicago was formerly the 
head-quarters of the Fuller Company, 
now it has become a branch office— 
perhaps for the reason, as Mr. McCon- 
nell explains, that “New York is the 
place for brains.” 


THE “FLAT-IRON ” BUILDING. 

The Flat Iron Building has been 
erected at a cost of about $2,000,000. 
Its site is one of the most valuable 
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occupied by any building in the city. 
The structure is built like a great steel 
ship, and the point can be likened to 
nothing more nearly than the prow of 
the most modern war-ship. Seen from 
a distance up Broadway or Fifth Ave- 
nue it resembles an enormous vessel 
approaching bow forward. 





THF ‘‘ FLAT-IRON” 
TWENTY-THIRD 
ENUE. 


BUILDING, 
STREET AND 


BROADWAY, 
FIFTH AV- 


HEAVIEST IRON-WORK. 
The builders have put the heaviest 
iron-work in the construction that has 
ever been put in any building in the 
world. This is made necessary by the 
fact that it is absolutely unprotected 
on any side. Its two sides on Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway offer broad sur- 
faces against which heavy winds may 


strike, and the massive iron-work is 
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It is said that ‘‘the company, of 
which Mr. Black and Mr. McConnell 
are the brains, will wield an enormous 
power not only in business, but in the 
future political history of New York, 
since contracting and building have for 
many years been linked with the ad- 
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architects and engineers to be absolute- 
ly safe, although audacious in appear- 
ance. “ From a business standpoint 
it is a notable feat, because it has 
realized the greatest possible revenue- 
producing area from the minimum 
ground-space.” Since the “ Flat- 
iron” was commenced twelve new 
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of The Fuller Company in the city, 
the cost of which ranges from $1,000,- 
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cannot be seriously damaged by fire. 
The laws requiring constructional pro- 
tection against fire in tall buildings 
are stricter in New York than else- 
where on account of the great difficulty 
of fighting fire at. high levels.” 
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Remarkable ingenuity has, therefore, 
been exercised to meet these condi- 
tions. The modern fire-proof building 
is constructed not only entirely of non- 


inflammable material, but material 
that is not injured by fire. The in- 


terior walls and floors are fire-proof, 
or cement, on a steel base, and the 
steel frame itself is protected by fire- 
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marble, the stairways are of iron and 
marble, and the window-sashes of brass ; 
in fact, very little is laid within the 
building that will burn except the 
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The problems yet to be solved in 
building construction, we are told, are 
those that relate to ventilation, heat- 
ing, and cooling. “No perfect system 
of ventilation has yet been invented,” 
says Mr. McConnell, but he has not the 
least doubt but that it will be shortly. 
This is true also of the satisfactory 
heating of a building and the regula- 
tion of the temperature of a room. He 
said once: “I believe it will be possible 
in a few years to regulate the tempera- 
ture of a room by simply turning an 
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erected at a cost of about $2,000,000. 


Its site is one of the most valuable 
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occupied by any building in the city. 
The structure is built like a great steel 
ship, and the point can be likened to 
nothing more nearly than the prow of 
the most modern war-ship. Seen from 
a distance up Broadway or Fifth Ave- 
nue it resembles an enormous vessel 
approaching bow forward. 





THF ‘‘ FLAT-IRON” 


BUILDING, 
TWENTY-THIRD STREET AND FIFTH AV- 
ENUE. 


BROADWAY, 


HEAVIEST IRON-WORK. 
The builders have put the heaviest 
iron-work in the construction that has 
ever been put in any building in the 
world. This is made necessary by the 
fact that it is absolutely unprotected 
on any side. Its two sides on Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway offer broad sur- 
faces against which heavy winds may 
strike, and the massive iron-work is 
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essential to secure the stability of the 
structure. 

In all of the tall buildings an allow- 
ance is made for oscillation. During 


heavy wind-storms, and in some of 
them during a heavy blow, the top of 
the building is from six inches to a 
The “ Flat-Iron ” 


foot out of plumb. 


ey WHA 
: Hatta 1 i ( 


2. nell de ‘i\ 
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Building will have an unusual allow- 
ance of this sort owing to the large ex- 
posed surfaces on either side. Owing 
to its position, however, it is not likely 
that a strong gale will ever blow di- 
rectly against either of its flat surfaces. 
This building has entirely changed the 
phase of that section of Broadway, 


S 


Specially sketched for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL by Mr. J. Anderson. 


MR. 8. H. MCCONNELL AND THE ‘‘FLAT-IRON”’ BUILDING. 
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Fifth Avenue, and Twenty-third Street 
of which it is the center. In more 
respects than one it may be termed the 
most remarkable building in the world. 
It pierces a sky-line whose highest 
point heretofore has been but little 
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more than half the height of twenty 
stories, while the new sky-scraper tow- 
ers into the air, and its conspicuous 
site makes its height all the more im- 
pressive. * 





A Word About Teaching. 


By Ernst PERABO. 


Teachers are to a nation what roots 
are to the trees. They gather, from 
different sources, the nourishment 
suitable for their strength, form, and 
quality, imparting it to the remotest 
fiber in wise and proportionate quan- 
tities. In Nature this wonderful proc- 
ess goes on without interruption, 
without failure, without criticism. 
Can this be said of our educational 
machinery and its results? Are really 
great teachers wanted? Are they ap- 
preciated? Are we of sufficient ‘ear- 
nestness to assist their important la- 
bors by upholding their standard and 
securing for them an enduring influ- 
ence? Are we not ungrateful in al- 
lowing trivial, exciting, injurious mat- 
ters to overshadow their advice, even 
removing them for younger men— 
often mere students—for the sake of 
change, or from social motives, that 
should have no voice in the sacred 
cause of a true education? When a 
large building is about to be erected, 
the workmen dig many feet below the 
surface to secure a solid foundation. 
The builder must be reliable and re- 
sponsible for every step taken until 
completion. Quite in contrast with 
this care stands the treatment given 
to the moulding of the mind, that won- 
derful canopy of thought, whose il- 
lumined pathway becomes our future 
guide. No more serious task confronts 
a teacher than the placing of impor- 
tant information accurately and wisely 
upon that tender, gentle, grateful, and 
sensitive divine tablet, that silently 
directs decisions and events. The de- 
velopment of the mind requires slow 


* Credit is due to ‘* Harper's Magazine,” ‘‘ The World,” etc., for the facts contained in the above article. 


growth, assisted by the warm sun of 
affection and guided by conservative 
teachers with honest and ideal concep- 
tions, who understand how to so load 
its precious cargo that it may not 
shift during life’s tempestuous vicissi- 
tudes. The old masters have fur- 
nished, for this great end, not only the 
solid food, but also the choicest deli- 
cacies, and have done this so lavishly 
that all great composers subsequently 
have drawn upon their immortal treas- 
ury. Beautiful piano playing is a 
great art, to which people bring va- 
rious qualifications. To gather these 
into one method is not possible and 
the teacher must be guided by individ- 
ual conditions. Certain methods have 
become “fads,” which belittle both 
the pupil and the teacher, leading 
more to business and “ standing ” than 
to the truth and understanding. Mod- 
erate practice, with care and thought, 
is preferable to close application of 
from six to twelve hours a day, as some 
late teachers are advocating. As the 
first and gentle pressure gives the 
richest wine, so the highest informa- 
tion is most deeply rooted when quar- 
ried for without great strain or fa- 
tigue. The groove of a correct habit 
is a graceful, poetic mould, gradually 
and lovingly shaped, not, like a hole, 
to be dug and hammered out mechan- 
ically. It is not well to put pupils 
back, owing to differing with previous 
advisors. When valuable information 
has already been gained, let us rather 
be grateful to those who have thus 
facilitated our labors. 

Mr. Charles F. Lummis, editor of 
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“Sunshine,” at Los Angeles, Cal., 
says: “ In our country there is now de- 
veloping a kind of new morality, which 
appears to sanction anything, right or 
wrong, if only enough people do it.” 
This remark certainly applies to the 
tempo, which is given to pieces in pub- 
lic. It is next to impossible to hear 
any standard work played in the prop- 
er tempo intended by the composer. 
The composition is sacrificed to please 
the public, which find it easier to see 
speed than to appreciate the full mean- 
ing. It is often done by great players, 
whose agents demand their currying 
favors with the masses, whom it is too 
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difficult to instruct in the truth after 
a bad example of long standing. The 
proper tempo—even the metronome 
marks are rarely correct—is the focus 
of the meaning in a work. It brings 
out clearly to intelligent listeners both 
the foreground and the background of 
the picture, and presents it with great 
care and with the aim to reveal as 
much as possible of it in a first hear- 
ing, which frequently is the only one 
that the many receive. When speed is 
king, beauty and depth are lost and 
the ideality of the composer is violated 
by the performer. 





Acquisitiveness—T he Desire to Accumulate. 


By W. J. CorBEtT, oF LONDON. 


(Continued from page 76.) 


It is not intellect that rules the 
world, but money. This fact is a bold 
one, but it won’t suffer itself to be 
overthrown. 

The nations hardly fight at all, now, 
to settle their differences. They go 
with vainglory to scatter their wealth 
about each other, and the one that has 
the longest purse possesses the field; 
then, between lending and shuffling, 
manages to put the other out of coun- 
tenance for years, or pockets her alto- 
gether. And so Acquisitiveness stalks 
on. 

The spendthrift obviously believes 
the world was made for him to play 
in. The money-maker believes that he 
was made to get hold of as much of 
Mother Earth as ever he can; so he 
picks up all the spendthrift throws 
away, and his own share thus aug- 
mented enables him to sit at ease on 
the necks of the host of grades be- 
tween him and his weakest brother in 
the scale of Acquisitiveness. And 
why? Because in the economy of Nat- 
ure the higher conditions of life are 
based upon the lower. An organism, 


for instance, can exist and flourish, 
too, without either brain or bone, but 





never without a vital, nourishing sys- 
tem. Amativeness may revel in red 
dreams, Causality may reckon to the 
crowning unit the atomic vibrations of 
ether, or to the exact ounce the weight 
of Saturn’s belts, but if the leechy 
sides of Acquisitiveness have flapped 
together from neglect, the energies of 
both may decline into sad, misty, vis- 
ions within the indifferent walls of a 
workhouse. Quite faithful is the old 
monition, “ Count ye the cost.” 

By reason of its location Acquisi- 
tiveness stands at a slight disadvan- 
tage to be regarded as a proper prim- 
itive faculty of mind, although, be- 
yond dispute, it is. It lies over the 
sylvian fissure, taking in part of the 
ascending and inferior frontal convo- 
lutions and part of the superior con- 
volution under the temporal and pa- 
rietal bones. It is situated in front of 
Destructiveness and Secretiveness, and 
behind Constructiveness, above Ali- 
mentiveness, and beneath Sublimity. 
It partakes of the nature of each, and 
is the common pocket of them all. A 
line drawn laterally through the head 
from Constructiveness to Construc- 
tiveness would pass through the fibres 
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of nearly every perceptive organ; and, 
if it be raised to the higher portion of 
the area of Constructiveness, through 


those of the Reflectives as well. This 
presentment of Constructiveness—its 
appearing like a binding tie to a bun- 
dle of staves—is quite in agreement 
with its function, for it seems adapted 
to appropriate or direct the combined 
powers of the Perceptives, and of the 
Reasoning faculties as well. In the 
construction of a mere garden-rake 
the function of every perceptive organ 
is in requisition from Individuality to 
Number. Even Color has somewhat 
to contribute; Reason, also, in adapt- 
ing the means to the end. The chant 


of Constructiveness is: “I love to 
assort variety and combine move- 
ment.” Acquisitiveness says: “ Give 


me the results, or some day you will 
have nothing to combine—nothing to 
hum about.” Acquisitiveness does 
not want to own work; he wants to 
own results. The war-cry of Destruc- 
tiveness is: “I will annihilate what- 
ever will hinder me or depose me of 
power to resist.” Acquisitiveness says: 
““Feed me with what you obtain or 
you will have to do your flghting over 
again.” The watchword of Secretive- 
ness is: “ Attain with facility and in 
safety.” Acquisitiveness replies: “I 
have room for what you get; give to 
me, that I may live and support,” and 
Alimentiveness cries: “ Give me, give 
me, that I mav live and support,” and 
Acquisitiveness, a diplomat for once, 
provides with a view to pocket returns. 
Sublimity, the warning beacon, but in- 
spiration of Acquisitiveness, exclaims: 
“ Behold, what is! How great!” Ac- 
quisitiveness responds: “I behold, 
and will obtain that I may reach.” 
The fare of Acquisitiveness is “ re- 
sults,” and his right is to secure them. 
Look at (as disposed like a pano- 
rama around) the various sides and de- 
partments of some great commercial 
organization. Occupying the royal 
seat in the display you may find but 
one man with a temperament and 
aspect of the earth earthy, whom 
neither vote nor the choice of men put 
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there. He holds his position by reason 
of that little protuberance above and 
in front of his ears, or the rounding 
out of the cranium in that region— 
hardly noticeable, indeed, in such a 
crowd of heads. He may have picked 
up his substance by chance in the 
goldfields; he may have starved his 
other faculties to obtain it; some pro- 
genitor may have bequeathed it, but 
he has the instinct to keep and tend 
it, while like the magnet it draws sim- 
ilar substance to itself—moreover, ab- 
sorbs and swells. The steady, gray 
eye of intellect may be noticed in the 
crowds that own him; philosophers’ 
heads may bob about here and there; 
the blue eye of purpose and will may 
flash up at him from the throng, but 
he sits securely on his throne. The 
sum of their work, the result of all 
energy put forth there, is his, that 
none can dispute; and he can do as 
he pleases. However much they de- 
spise him they must toil on, because 
his hand is on the mainspring of life, 
his fingers toy with their existence. 
Read the poets to him—tell him it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 
He is only one man, and has but one 
brain—and what power is his! Search- 
ing pith and sublime eloquence are 
alike lost on him. Sense to appreciate 
and wish to receive, such are sub- 
merged in the big desire to guard his 
yellow heap. But speak to the crowd. 
His desire cannot be toned down, hut 
where such some desire exists feebly 
the policy of assiduous cultivation may 
counteract his to an issue that never 
could be attained when striven at on 
the narrower and more hopeless 
ground. 

(The complications, however, are in- 
numerable. Birth, chance, individual 
power, ete., all modify. Commercial 
trusts, combines, individual capitalists 
may be argued into embodiments of 
charity. One can liken the twinkle of 
a star to that of a candle, but it is a 


difficult matter to argue the taper 
flame into the constellation.) 
The “rights” of man take form 


from out Acquisitiveness, but he is an 
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unruly boy. Live for him, he will 
cheat you in the end; hunger him and 
he may slay you. On one hand the 
over-rating of him through the ages 
has brought oppression, injustice, and 
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misery on the larger scale, as the pam- 
pering of him each day gives rise to 
the same on the smaller; but, on the 
other hand, the starvation of him has 
brought, and can bring, no less. 


————— 9 


The Analysis of Memory on a Phrenological Basis. 


By R. K. Smrrz. 


THE MEMORIZATION OF FIG- 
URES EXPRESSED IN VUL- 
GAR FRACTIONS, DEC- 
IMALS, ETC. 


Vulgar Fractions. 


The numerator and the denomina- 
tor of a vulgar fraction should be ex- 
pressed by two words so as to readily 
determine which is which. With mixed 
numbers three words should be used, 
the first indicating the whole number, 
the second the numerator, and the 
third the denominator. 

As a rule the context will clearly 
indicate whether the two or three 
words representing figures refer to a 
vulgar fraction or a whele number; 
but where this is likely to be difficult 
the words to be translated into the 
numerator and the denominator, 
whether preceded by the whole num- 
ber or otherwise, could be restricted 
to words beginning with a and s 
(neither of which letters are, it will 
be seen to be taken into consideration 
in the translation),the word beginning 
with a to represent the numerator and 
that beginning with s the denomina- 





tor. Examples: 
no _2 vulgar 5664 den A 
hop® 39 fractions 546820 lions 12620 


or, when it is necessary to remember 
that the key-words express fractions 
and not merely whole numbers (see 
tule given above)— 

and 21 


at 1; after ‘ ional, ed 
— Pepper ‘salt 994.51 


514 : 
sun 2 





Saturday 141 





DECIMALS. 


Decimals may be expressed in words 
in a similar manner. When the fig- 
ures requiring to be memorized begin 
with decimals, the key-words may, if 
that is thought necessary, be restricted 
to words beginning with an s or z, 
which letters may be taken to repre- 
sent the decimal point, and when the 
decimal point is preceded by a whole 
number two words should be used, the 
first indicating the whole number and 
the second translating into the figures 
after the decimal point. 

As in the case of vulgar fractions, 
the context will generally determine 
whether the second of the two words 
is to be regarded as a decimal or mere- 
ly as a continuation of the whole num- 
ber, but where this is not likely to be 
the case, the difficulty may be over- 
come by confining the second word to 
those beginning with an s or a z, 
these letters indicating the decimal 
point as already shown. 

Examples :—legacy — .660, decimal 
point — 1036.921. 

Or when the context is not likely to 
show that the figures translated are to 
be expressed in the decimals:— 

Sundial — .216, at sunset — 1.201, 
my street fop — 3.14159, I require 
some cash — 4644.368. 

In ordinary work words beginning 
with s and z may be used to represent 
numerals where it is known that the 
figures are neither vulgar fractions 
nor decimals, the s and z in these cases 
being either entirely ignored or trans- 
lated into a cipher as it may occur at 
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the beginning of the word or other- 


wise. The method of associating the 
key-words to the matter to which 
they refer will be described in subse- 
quent lessons. 

The memorization of amounts of 
money may be dealt with as in the 
ease of mixed numbers (vulgar frac- 
tions) three words being chosen to 
represent respectively £8.D. When 
a large amount of money requires thus 
to be turned into words, two or more 
words may be selected to represent the 
pounds, and there can be no possibility 
of confusion by the adoption of this 
plan, as the last two words will inva- 
riably represent shillings and pence. 
Examples:—heel to toe — £36-1-1; 
bring George to tea — £942747-1/ld. 

The chapter and verse of choice and 
other passages of Scripture may be in- 
dicated in a similar manner, thus:— 

Peter i.18 to death. 

Heb. vii.25 you knave. 

1 Tim. i118 to dive. 

John iii.? my joy. 

Gen. xviii.l4 death door. 

The method of associating the 
wording of verses with the words rep- 
resenting chapter and verse will be in- 
dicated further on in the lessons. 

Note.—The value of turning figures 
into words as a means of assisting in 
their recollection is in itself an excel- 
lent mental exercise, and the mere act 
of doing so is sufficient, in the major- 
ity of cases, to indelibly impress on 
the memory the matter it is desired to 
memorize, even without the adoption 
of the principle hereafter to be de- 
scribed. 


EXERCISE I. 
Questions on the figure Alphabet. 


Note.—In doing all the exercises it 
is advisable to remember the words of 
Herbert Spencer that, “Fatigue in 
any form is fatal to memory; the re- 
ceived impressions are not fixed; re- 
production is slow, often impossible.” 

1. By what means may figures be 
represented in this memory system? 
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2. How many consonants are em- 
ployed for this purpose? 

3. What value have the vowels and 
diphthongs ? 

4, For what reason are t and d to 
stand for 1? 

5. The figure 4 is represented by 
the last letter in a particular word 
and by the first letter in another word 
that rhymes with four. 

What are these words? 

6. The consonants representing 7 
are—what ? 

?. To which of the figures have p 
and b, when printed, a partial resem- 
blance ? 

8. What consonants are equal to 3? 

9. The numeral 8 has four conso- 
nant signs. Name them. 

10. How many letters are used for 
5? What are they? 

11. State the letters that are used 
for 0, and in what way are they sug- 
gestive of that figure? 

12. What connection is there be- 
tween n and ng, and their numerical 
value ? 

13. Which sound in the word six is 
equivalent to 6, and what is the re- 
lated sound? Give the additional con- 
sonant connected with this figure. 

14. State what figures the conso- 
nant sounds in the following words 
would stand for:—enough, bow (a rec- 
ognition), beau, clatter, brother, ex- 
haust, sweep, value, cow, Ai, cough, 
plough, passage, usage, treasure, angle, 
angel, sing, sings, tacit, excessive, 
piano, recommend, incommodious, 
connection, irresponsible, illegible, 
irregular, pressage, lodge, log, uncom- 
mon, recommendation, accommodate, 
executrix, succeed. 

15. How may vulgar fractions be 
represented by words? 

16. When a mixed number requires 
to be so represented how many words 
have to be employed? 

17. What letters are words to be- 
gin with when employed as numera- 
tors, and with what letter do the words 
representing denominators begin ? 

18. With decimals how is the point 
to be indicated ? 
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19. How are figures representing L, 
S, D to be dealt with ? 

20. For what secret purpose may 
the figure alphabet be employed ? 


EXERCISE 2. 


“ Genius, wit, and spirit of a nation 
are discovered by their proverbs.”— 
Lord Bacon. 

As a further means of permanently 
impressing the figure alphabet upon 
the memory, translate the following 
proverbs and quotations into figures. 
It is unnecessary to write out the long- 
hand in sending these exercises in for 
examination. The numbers at the be- 
ginning of each quotation should be 
given, and a good wide space left be- 
tween the figures representing each 
word. 

1. “Step by 
ascended.” 

2. “Three may keep counsel if two 
be away.” 

3. “ Empty 
est noise.” 

4. “ Better an empty house than a 
bad tenant.” 

5. “To a bold 
out her hand.” 

5. “A drowning man will catch at 
razors.” 

7. “A lazy boy and a warm bed are 
ill to part.” 

8. * Punctuality is the politeness of 
kings.” Louis XIV. - 

9. “ Great nature’s sergeant, that is 
order.” Spencer. 

10. “The greatest scholars are not 
always the wisest men.” 

11. “ Wise men learn by 
harms, fools by their own.” 

12. “Being born in a stable does 
not make a man a horse.” 

13. “The loquacity of 
warning to the wise.” 

14. “ The shortest way to do many 
things is to do only one at a time. 
Lord Burleigh. 

15. “ We are taxed as heavily by 
our pride as by the State.” “ Poor 
Richard.” 


step the ladder is 
vessels make the great- 


man fortune holds 


others’ 


fools is a 
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16. “ Lose an hour in the morning 
and you will all day be hunting for it.” 
17. “A man of words and not of 
deeds is like a garden full of weeds.” 


1s: “Man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn.” 
Burns. 


19. “ He that will thrive must rise 
at five; but he that has thriven may 
lie till seven.” 

20. “ Honesty is the best policy; but 
he that acts on this principle is not 
an honest man.” 

21. “ He that leaves certainty and 
sticks to chance, when fools pipe he 
may dance.” 

22. “ God send me a friend that will 
tell me my faults; if not, an enemy— 
he will be sure to.” 

23. “They who have money are 
troubled about it, and they who have 
none are troubled without it.” 

24. “Get what you can, and what 
you can hold! ’Tis the stone which 
will turn your lead into gold.” 

25. “ A secret between two is God’s 
secret; a secret between three is every- 
body’s.” 

27. “ All beginnings are hard, said 
the thief when he began by stealing 
an anvil.” 

28. “A man that does not look 
after his own business will soon have 
no business to look after.” 

29. “ Those are wise who learn cau- 
tion from their own experience, but 
those are wiser who learn it from the 
experience of others.” 

30. “ There are four sorts of pupils, 
the sponge and the funnel, the strain- 
er and the sieve. The sponge is he 
who spongeth up everything, and the 
funnel is he who taketh all in at this 
ear and letteth it out at that; the 
strainer is he that letteth go the wine 
and retaineth the dregs, and the sieve 
is he that letteth go the bran and re- 
taineth the fine flour.” 


EXERCISE 3. 


As a practical exercise in mnemon- 
ical translation on the figure alphabet, 
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turn the dates of each of the follow- 
ing historical events into one or more 
words :— 





Chinese invented paper 170 B.c. 
Columbus discovered 

ae 1492 
French Revolutions.... 1789 & 1848 
Reign of terror........ 1793 
Great fire in London... 1666 
Great plague in London 1665 
Nasmyth’s steam ham- 

mer patented........ 1842 
Battle of Marathon.... 490 B.c. 
Battle of Thermopyle.. 480 B.c. 
Battle of Philippi..... 42 B.C. 
Battle of Chalons..... 451 
Battle of Tours....... 732 
Battle of Hastings..... 1066 
Battle of Bannockburn. 1314 
Battle of Lutzen...... 1632 
Spanish Armada....... 1588 
Battle of Blenheim.... 1704 
Battle of Worcester.... 1651 
Battle of Quebec...... 1759 
Battle of Saratoga..... 1777 
Battle of Valmy....... 1792 
Battle of Trafalgar.... 1805 
Battle of Waterloo.... 1815 
Battle of Sedan....... 1870 

EXERCISE NO. 4. 
The following is a list of 100 words 


representing the figures from 1 to 100. 
Having such a list ready made will 
save a great deal of time, and where 
. the higher numbers are wanted the 
words can be compounded for that 
purpose. When committing a series 


of facts to memory in consecutive or- 
der, or in learning a poem, each verse 
would 


be numbered and _ associated 
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with a striking word in the verse; thus 
keeping the verses in their proper 
order as well as suggesting the topic. 


2A OT GRO 


. Car, tea, 


inn. 
May. 
ear, 


. foe, eve. 


egg. 
jay. 


. ash, 

9. ape. 

. dice, 

. date. 

. din, 

. time, dame. 
. deer. 

. dive. 

. teak, deck. 
. ditch. 

. teeth. 

. tape. 

. nose, noose. 
. net. 

. hun. 

. name. 

. Nore. 

5. knife 

; neck, nail. 

. nudge. 

. gnash. 

9. knob. 

. mass, maize. 
- mat, hat. 

. man. 

. ham, mam. 
. hair, mare. 


35. hive. 


. hall, mall. 

. Hedge, Madge. 

- myth, mash, hash. 
. map. 

. rose. 

. rat, wood. 

. ring, rein, Rhine. 
. Tam. 

- War. 

. wife, wig. 

. well, wig, rill. 

. wedge, watch. 

. wash, wreath. 

. web, rib, robe. 

. face, vice. 

. fad, fade, fight. 


52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 


66. 


92 


fine, vine. 

fame, foam. 

four. 

fife, five. 

fig, file. 

voyage. 

faith. 

fop, fob, Bob. 

goose, lass, lasso. 

gate, lead. 

lane, ling, cane. 

lame. 

core, lair. 

cafe, loaf. 

keg, leg, 
cape. 


lake, 


. cage. 
. cash, kith. 

. cap, cab. 

. cheese, chess. 

. yacht. 

. chain, June. 

. Jim, jam, chime. 
- chair, jar. 

. chaff, chief, Jove. 
. check, 


cheque 
joke, jug. 


. judge. 

- Joshua, youth. 

. chop, chap, Job. 

. ashes, shoes. 

. Shot, sheet, shade. 
. thin, Thane. 

. theme, shame. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
. bung, pony. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


share, shore. 
thief, sheaf. 
shale, shoal. 
thatch. 
sheath. 
sheep, shop. 
pass, bus. 
pot, bud. 


balm, beam, poem 
peer, pear, beer. 
beef, puff. 

pick, pig, pill. 
badge. 

path, bath. 

pub, pope, Bob. 


100. disease, tissues. 
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Health Topics. 
E. P. Miter, M.D. 


THE CAUSE OF DECAY OF THE 
TEETH. 


“The discovery is recently an- 
nounced that decay of the teeth, like 
other forms of decay, is wholly de- 
pendent upon the action of microbes. 

“The germs are always in the 
mouth, and when sweet, starchy sub- 
stances are retained upon the gums 
or between the teeth, they set up 
a sort of fermentation which pro- 
duces an acid capable of dissolving 
the enamel. Pure cultures of these 
microbes have been found capable 
of producing an acid which rapidly 
softens teeth exposed to its action. 
This discovery explains the dele- 
terious effect of candies and other 
sweets upon the teeth. The teeth of 
children are destroyed by the free use 
of sweets before the permanent teeth 
have fully made their appearance. As 
a consequence the second set are de- 
fective, and also decay early.” 

We find the above in that excellent 
health publication, “Good Health.” 
It is not candies alone that make the 
teeth decay, but it is also caused by 
eating too much cane sugar in the 
food. Science has demonstrated the 
fact that all the starch foods and all 
the cane-sugar eaten has to be convert- 
ed into fruit-sugar before they are as- 
similated by the tissues. Does this not 
indicate that we should get the sugar 
needed for our maintenance from 
fruits of various kinds, and not so 
much from meats and cane-sugar. 
Too much cane-sugar will cause the 
teeth to decay as well as too much 
candy. 





ALCOHOL OF NO VALUE AS 
FOOD. 


Chauveau, a French investigator, 
after a careful study of the question, 
“Can alcohol be substituted as a part 
of the food ration as a source of po- 
tential energy in the production of 
muscular work?” shows by careful 
comparison of the respiratory coefficient 
during periods of repose and work with 
an animal submitted to a diet in which 
alcohol has been substituted for an 
equivalent amount of sugar, that the 
alcohol is not utilized as a source of 
energy, either for the performance 
of physiological work in a state of re- 
pose, or for doing muscular work 
during exercise. Chauveau draws also 
the following conclusions: The partial 
substitution of alcohol for an equiva- 
lent amount of sugar in a working sub- 
ject, the food being taken a short time 
before the work, produces a positive 
diminution of the muscular work ac- 
complished, and actually increases the 
amount of energy expended in relation 
to the value of the work aceomplished. 


AUTO-SUGGESTION. 


By auto-suggestion one may transfer 
all the consciousness of effort to the 
psychic body, where effort becomes— 
not fatigue, as with the physical body, 
but expression and achievement, and 
which is all joy and not exertion. The 
secret of being always in good health, 
always full of exhilaration and energy, 
is to live in the psychic body. The 
former has in its infinite store of en- 
ergy which can be drawn upon in pro- 
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portion as the physical body is kept 
subordinated by the minimum of food, 
and by exercise and air, and by de- 
manding constantly the supply of spir- 
itual strength. J. M. 


PINE KERNELS AND APPLE 
CREAM. 


Pound pine kernels, and mix with 
baked apples (three times the propor- 
tion of apples to one of pine kernels). 
The baked apples may either be put 
through a colander (so that the pips, 
skins, and cores may be removed), or 
they may be mixed entirely with the 
pine kernels. The pips should not be 
crushed in the mouth, but ejected, with 
the cores and the skins. 

This cream is warming, while it feeds 
the body and increases mental activity. 
(The cream keeps one well-balanced in 
body and mind.) 


AMBROSIA. 


Mix baked apples, passed through a 
colander, with stewed pudding raisins 
(not sultanas). (Two parts of apples 
to one part of raisins.) The raisins 
should be stewed in as little water as 
possible till the skins are quite soft. 
Skins and pips must not be swallowed. 

One small breakfasteupful of warm 
“ambrosia,” one or two hours before 
breakfast, will act as a gentle aperient. 
It is good for those who suffer from the 
liver. When taken during the day at 
meals, or between meals, it will be 
found feeding, a little warming, and 
stimulating. Natural Food. 


THE FINEST “MEDICINE” 


EARTH! 


ON 


The English Magazine called “ Cy- 
cling ” says: 

We, of “Cycling,” very often come 
into contact with some marvelous cures 
which have been effected by our pastime, 
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and which go to prove abundantly that 
not only is it a means of retaining one’s 
health, but that it will aid largely in its 
recovery. One of the best of these in- 
stances is detailed in a letter which 
reached us from a reader who, with his 
wife, sent in charts at the end of the 
year. Without our correspondent’s per- 
mission I do not propose to give his 
name, but it will suffice to say that his 
wife did one of the best performances 
among the lady riders who favored us 
with their charts. This lady was an 
invalid for eighteen years, and no less 
than three times was she compelled to 
take to a bath chair for two years at a 
stretch, being for the whole of that 
period unable to walk very much. Six 
years ago, acting under advice, she 
learned to ride a bicycle, and since then 
has never even had to consult a doctor. 
She rode over three thousand miles last 
year, and in September last rode a hun- 
dred miles in a day without being at all 
knocked up. How is that for a testi- 
monial to the finest medicine in the 
world? Fresh air, healthful exercise, 
new scenes, pleasant companionship are 
the only ingredients, but what won- 
derful potency it has? My corre- 
spondent says that he and his wife 
ride from place to place, and they 
have been in most parts of Eng- 
land. They always take their food 
with them, and stop and eat it in 
any suitable place by the roadside, stop- 
ping at night just where they feel in- 
clined, at the nearest town, instead of 
forming a set plan and rigidly riding 
to it whether tired or not. He carries 
on his Turner Bi-carrier some thirty 
or forty pounds’ weight of luggage, and 
hardly knows what it is to feel tired 
himself. His wife can cover the dis- 
tances she accomplishes simply because 
she rides well within herself and has 
made a study of ankling. A perfect 
ankler (her husband gives her that 
praise), riding for her remains a pleas- 
ure instead of becoming a task. In- 
stances like this constitute a magnifi- 
cent advertisement for the pastime of 
cycling. 
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Rheumatism and its Treatment by Turkish Baths. 
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HYGEIA. 


Rheumatism is prevalent throughout 
the temperate zones, less so in the 
tropics, while in the polar regions its 
occurrence is rare. The phenomena 
which characterize it exist in three 
forms, the Acute, the Sub-Acute and 
the Chronic. The most conspicuous 
symptoms of Acute Rheumatism are 
inflammation, fever and the presence 
of inordinate quantities of lactic, uric 
and carbonic arcids. 


INFLAMMATORY SYMPTOMS. 


The inflammation is erratic in char- 
acter, rarely or never suppurating and 
seldom leaving any trace. It is attended 
with intense pain, and has its location 
in the tissues around the joints and 
sometimes in other organs of the body. 
As a rule, it is confined to the larger 


joints, the smaller structures being 
rarely affected. 


FEBRILE SYMPTOMS. 


Febrile symptoms are marked. The 
pulse and respiration are quickened. 
The temperature, which in a healthy 
body is about 98°, varies from 100 to 
104° Fahr., but has no distinctive 
range. During the whole course of the 
attack, which lasts from two to three 
weeks, there is no time in which the pa- 
tient is entirely free from fever. 


LACTIC ACID. 


Because of the excess of lactic acid, 
which has a stimulating action upon the 
cutaneous surface, the skin of the pa- 
tient is commonly bathed in a profuse 
perspiration, which has a sour, disagree- 
able odor and an acid reaction. So 
powerful and pervasive is this odor, that 
frequently the diagnosis of the disease 
can be made from that alone. The 
naturally alkaline saliva is also acid. 
The urine is conspicuously affected, 
and is hyper-acid, either scanty or ex- 
cessive, high-colored with high specific 
gravity, and on standing precipitates a 
copious deposit of urates. 

These are the most marked of the 
many symptoms. The bowels are con- 
stipated, the tongue coated, the appe- 
tite prostrated, and the nervous sys- 
tem unstrung, indicating a disturbance 
of the nerve centers. 

The Sub-Acute is a milder form of 
the same disease, presenting the same 
symptoms and features. Chronic Rheu- 
matism is a name which is loosely ap- 
plied to many ailments not really of 
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rheumatic origin. Properly speaking, 
it is a milder form of the Sub-Acute 
variety. There is not sufficient inflam- 
mation to prostrate the patient or to 
raise his temperature, but it is never- 
theless a troublesome ailment which 
lasts for months and sometimes for 
years. During its continuance is often 
laid the foundation of future cardiac 
troubles. In fact, it is this tendency of 
Rhéumatism in all its forms to affect 
the heart that constitutes its most seri- 
ous feature. 


MUSCULAR RHEUMATISM. 


Muscular Rheumatism has its seat in 
the fibro muscular structure, where 
muscle changes into tendon. It attacks 
all ages and both sexes, its subjects hav- 
ing a constitutional tendency thereto, a 
so-called rheumatic diathesis. Its chief 
characteristics are pain and stiffness 
of the muscles. 

There are several varieties of Muscu- 
lar Rheumatism. One is popularly 
known as stiff neck, and occurs mostly 
in children. Another variety is known 
as Lumbago. Its seat is in the muscles 
of the loins, the small of the back, and 
may be on both sides or only one. 
RHEUMATISM. 


THE PATHOLOGY OF 


The pathology of Rheumatism is ac- 
knowledged to be obscure, and conse- 


NATURE 


WE LIVE 

Census statistics show a steady in- 
crease in the longevity of the people ot 
the United States. The median age of 
the population in 1900 was 22.4 years. 
The median age in 1890 was 21.9. The 
median age is established at such a point 
that the years of half of the population 
is under it and half over it. It is found 
that the median age of the white popu- 
lation exceeds that of the black, Indian, 
and Mongolian races, that of the whites 
in 1900 being 23.4 and of other races 19.7. 
Median white age in 1880, 23.4 and of 
A retrospect extending back 


others 18.3. 
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quently there is a great diversity of 
opinion regarding its essential nature. 
According to one authority, the primary 
cause of Gout, Rheumatism and allied 
affections is the result of imperfect 
combustion of tissue that has served 


its purpose in the system. Treatment 
based upon this assumption is always 
the most successful. It is inferred that 
there is an excess of uric acid circulat- 
ing in the blood. The acceptance of 
this theory is quite compatible with the 
admission of the possible presence of 
any specific micro-organism developing 
in suitably prepared tissues or blood, 
and thus producing Acute Rheumatism. 

At one time Rheumatism was regard- 
ed as a general or infectious disease ; at 
another as a fever; and again merely 
as a peculiar inflammation of the joints 
and other structures. Another theory, 
and fully as prominent, is that lactic 
acid accumulates in the body, and that 
the symptoms are directly traceable to 
the action of this poison upon the sys- 
tem. Another school insists that Rheu- 
matism is strictly a nervous disease. 
Still others hold the germ theory, claim- 
ing that the disease is due to the pres- 
ence in the blood of a vegetable organ- 
ism, and there are those who deny all 
these, and claim that it is a malarial 
condition, due to the presence of some 
poison which has entered from with- 
out. 


AND SCIENCE. 


LONGER NOW. 


to 1810 shows an uplift in the median age 
of 7.4 years. The cause of this gradual 
rise in age is a matter of speculation, but 
is doubtless due to various causes. 
Among these may be included the clear- 
ing of the forests, drainage of malarial 
lands, improved processes of food prep- 
aration, the harnessing of machinery to 
the performance of hard labor, and gen- 
erally a more intelligent observance of 
the laws of health. It is a source of con- 
gratulation that these helps to longevity 
have in ninety years lengthened the span 
of human life in America 7.4 years, 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By UNCLE JOE. 


No, 608—O. G. Gifford, Sullivan, 
Ill.—At a very early age some children 
show marked intellectuality and pre- 
cocity. Without being forced in study, 
they nevertheless surprise even their 
parents and teachers with the forceful- 
ness of their remarks. They look at 
subjects from a wise rather than from 
a tender, bashful, undeveloped intelli- 
gence. Even as the Old Book has truly 
said, “Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings hast thou ordained strength.” 
We might apply the above remarks to 
the lad who illustrates this article, for 
he has more of the capacity to look 
into the future of things than most lads 
of his age. 

He is one who wants to know the 
truth, and as a little child, when he was 
told that Santa Claus was a real being 
he would be just the one to believe such 
a story, but as soon as he began to think 
for himself he would reason out the 
philosophy of a little stout man com- 
ing down a small chimney with a pack 
of toys on his back, and would take his 
mother aside and ask her seriously 
which way Santa Claus came into the 
house and if he came in at all. 

His photographs, as seen between the 
lines, show that for one so young he 
has a high and exceptionally long head, 
not that all large heads are equally fa- 
vorable, and not because a large head 
has as much sense in it as some 
small ones, but in this case we find ex- 
cellent quality or organization and ca- 
pacity to take a good education. 

His will not be a life thrown away 





through want of having something to 
occupy it. He will be full of enter- 
prise, but his enterprise will not strike 
deep for the things that make this 
world’s enjoyment, entertainment or 
profit. He has too high and broad a 
head to allow his mind to be absorbed 
with those things which tickle the fancy 
and interest only the sordid mind. His 
aims will be toward the stars rather 
than toward the pavement. He may 
be caught dreaming occasionally and 
wondering how things have been made, 
and who put things where they are, and 
why things are thus and so, for his in- 
tellectual eyes are stimulated to inquire 
about spiritual matters. He will not 
be found where children generally are 
when out of school, but he will be away 
by himself studying something that 
troubles him to understand, and en- 
deavoring to clear up the problems of 
life. 

He will be a student of nature, and 
will probably wonder how a beautiful 
butterfly can come out of an uninterest- 
ing chrysalis. He will probe Nature in 
all her work, down into the depths of 
the earth through and up to the thin 
edge of the leaves, to the mountains 
and into the sky. 

It would be well to let his mind have 
as free a course in study as possible, 
especially along the lines of science. If 
he were to take up the work of the 
ministry, it would be impossible for 
theologians at any seminary to cramp 
his mind into any narrow view; al- 
though they might try to educate him 
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along certain lines of study, for he will 
always have his original and sharply 
inquiring attitude of mind. This will 
sometimes make the old stop and think. 

The length of his head should be ex- 
plained from its anterior and posterior 
aspects. The line from the opening of 
the ear to tlie brow is exceptional in its 
length, consequently he will interest 
himself in the intellectual side of his 
work, nor will he be content to take 
a superficial answer from any one. His 














FIG, I. 


0. G, GIFFORD. 


(1) Basilar line ; (2) Centrai line of forehead dividing the 
basilar from the higher instincts and sentiments; (3) Line 
of the esthetic qualities ; (4) Line dividing the moral senti- 
ments. 


length backward from the opening of 
the ear indicates that he has a love for 
animals, pets and all young life, but he 
will stand in the attitude of a protector, 
guardian, parent, or teacher, rather 
than as one of the children himself. 
The term well born can be applied to 
him in more ways than one. 

The four steps as they have been 
marked in the lines show that he will 
manifest more interest in the concerns 
of life that go to make the moral profit 
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and loss in life than the loss of money, 
wealth, or social standing. He is a lad 
whose originality should be preserved 
rather than destroyed by convention- 
alities of the world, and if he is wisely 
educated no one will think of doing this. 
It is said that the world is not crying 
for men of ideas, but for men who can 
adjust them and explain their knowl- 
edge of men and things. Here is a lad 


who will fit such a position; he will 














FI@. II. 


Q. G. GIFFORD. 

(1) Basilar line above the ears which passes from front to 
rear ; (2) Scientific line which passes across the Perceptives 
to the center of the occipital region ; (3) Intellectual line, 
which pusses through the faculties that give him literary 
and artistic thought ; (4) The line that passes through 
Benevolence, Spirituality, Cunscientiousness, or the quali- 
ties which make for moral inspiration ; (5) The line from 
the opening of the ear to the center of the lower part of 
the forehead gives an indication of his intellectual tenden- 
cies of mind; (6) The line which passes from the opening 
of the ear to the center of the occipital brain, and indicates 
his warm attachment to the young and to animal life ; (7) 
The line which passes from the ear to the top of the head 
shows that his interest is strongly exercised and extended 
to moral culture. 


make a leader, and that is what is 
wanted nowadays, especially as fresh 
consolidations in business as well as in 
intellectual affairs are taking place 
every day. He will make a master man, 
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and no one can fool him into believing 
that the moon is made of green cheese, 
or any other trick of science, philosophy 
or art. He will always go to the foun- 
tain-head for his knowledge, and will 
not leave the prime source of informa- 
tion until he gets all the explanation 
he wants. 

In Figure 1, between the lines 1 and 
2, we see a strong development of mem- 
ory. His capacity to retain informa- 
tion is exceptional. No one should tell 
him a thing unless that one wishes him 
to recall what was said, for he will show 
a tenacious memory of facts, incidents 
and faces. 

He possesses a wonderful insight into 
the spiritual side of things, and the 
fullness manifested between the lines 3 
and 4 in Figure 2 shows this conclu- 
sively, especially in the part of the 
head anterior to the perpendicular line 
from the ear to the top of the head. 

His Benevolence is especially devel- 
oped, and will show itself in the line of 
philanthropy and desire to benefit his 
fellow-creatures ; thus were he to study 
medicine he would show not only ca- 
pacity for book knowledge, but the 
more subtle and rare ability of discern- 
ing the wants of his fellows. He ap- 
pears to have many of the qualities of 
the New England lad, or of inherited 
qualities that may have descended to 
him from those of Anglo-Saxon birth. 
The organ of Veneration is much 
stronger and larger in him than in the 
generality of people, and he will re- 
spect his parents and teachers much 
more earnestly than the average lad of 
to-day. 

Let his ideals be of the purest type, 
and surround him with influences that 
will make his life blossom out in an 
original direction and prepare him to 
take an active part in the arena of life, 
either as a broad, liberal theologian, or 
as a medical practitioner. 

No. 609— Master Desai, India. — 
Fortunately we are living in an age 
when Physical Culture will develop the 
hodies of our children even if their con- 
stitutions are weak to start with. In 
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the illustration before us we have a 
photograph of a child who is weak 
physically but strong mentally. The 
father has a predominance of brain 
over body and he must do everything 
possible to develop the vitality of his 
little boy. The head is large in the 
upper portion, as in many of the high- 
class Hindoos. His brain is heavy for 
his neck to support at his age. 

He must not be teased with studies, 
but be allowed to run about in the open 
air or in the shade, but not in the sun- 








MASTER DESAI, INDIA, 


shine, if he remains in India. If he 
could be brought to England to get a 
good start or hold on life, it would be 
the best thing that could happen to him. 

His neck must be rubbed every morn- 
ing with salt water so as to give it a 
tonic, and his body sponged down with 
salt water, and care must be taken 
to work up a reaction afterward 
so as to increase his vitality. If care- 
fully reared, he will make a Metaphysi- 
cian, an Indian Philosopher, and stu- 
dent of Occultism. 
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OUR BOYS. 


Read at Farmers’ Institute at 
Emmetsburg, Ia. 


-aper 


It is not from having had more expe- 
rience or having been a more close ob- 
server or from feeling better qualified 
than others that has prompted me to 
assume this task. But from a knowledge 
that the boys are too often neglected, 
that we many times fail to study their 
natures, to comprehend their true pow- 
ers, to take note of their likes and dis- 
likes. That nature has provided for 
man’s use the various plants, shrubs, for- 
ests, minerals, and so forth, none will dis- 
pute. That she has adapted man and 
given him the power to make use of these 
various elements is equally true, yet it 
requires effort on his part to understand 
them and make use of that understand- 
ing. The expert mechanic understands 
the nature of the implement or structure 
he wishes to build. He knows the kinds 
of material best adapted to the various 
parts of that structure. He knows that 
in order to make is permanent he must 
use only the best and that his own work 
must be the best also. 

The expert horseman well knows that 
he must use care in the selecting of a 
horse for any specific purpose; that he 
must use care and judgment in educat- 
ing that horse if he gets the best result 
from him. 

The agriculturist has by observance 
and experience jearned that to become 
successful he must put in crops best 
adapted to his soil; he has also learned 
that by judicious management he can 
increase the fertility of the soil, and by 
proper cultivation he can also increase 
the quantity and quality of the crop. 

But when it comes to our boys, that is 
a different thing. They will come up or 
grow up somehow and we just let them 
go up. Many of us expect them to ac- 
complish anything regardless of fitness 
or experience. If we would use the same 
care and exercise the same judgment in 
selecting the proper avocation for our 
boys that the mechanic does in the mate- 
rial he uses for some grand structure, or 
would use as much wisdom as we would 
in purchasing a cow or a horse and have 
the same discretion that we would in 
educating a horse or even a trick dog, 
there would be far less failures, fewer in- 
mates in our prisons, our asylums, and 
poorhouses, less tramps and vagabonds 
parading our streets. 

When America declared her independ- 
ence through that wonderful masterpiece 
of human intellect and that independence 
was gained and recognized, then America 
had to have laws, and the Constitution 
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then and there framed by that conti- 
nental Congress, and by it adopted, has 
stood the test of time and proves the 
wisdom and prophetic foresight of the 
framers of that constitution to have been 
unrivaled in the annals of history. 

When the civil war burst forth upon 
this nation similar minds were needed to 
make laws and conduct the affairs of this 
country. In fact, when any great calam- 
ity has threatened its destruction we 
have never lacked the right material and 
means of averting it, as results have in- 
variably proved. Yet they were often 
found where they were least expected. 

When a new president is elected his 
first step is to select suitable men for 
his cabinet. When any branch of indus- 
try is organized the first step is to secure 
suitable persons to manage it, and so on 
through all the various avocations. 

When U. S. Grant first assumed com- 
mand of our armies many questioned the 
wisdom of the act, for he was little 
known and only a common. tanner. 
When the news reached the Southern 
Confederacy and his abilities were being 
discussed by the officers, that almost 
matchless General Robert E. Lee turned 
to them and said, “ Do you know that 
man, Grant? I do. I knew him for 
three years at West Point, and I know 
that he will fight every hour and every 
day until we are whipped.” 

The expert surgeon to be successful 
must have a perfect understanding of the 
human system. He must know the exact 
location of the nerves, the veins, the 
arteries, the bones, and their varied 
forms; not only this, but he must keep 
thoroughly posted on all the modern 
improvements. 

Not long since, I heard a lady say, “TI 
believe poets were born and not made.” 
She might well have added artists, sculp- 
tors, mechanics, musicians, orators, and 
mathematicians. Although this may be 
true, it is not quite apt to be the case 
that where people are so prodigious in 
one particular talent they are seriously 
lacking in some, if not all, others. We 
firmly believe that nature has fitted each 
individual for some specific part in the 
great drama of life. We also believe that 
many are capable of filling, and that suc- 
cessfully, more than one part. It is only 
a matter of time when all of us who are 
now actively engaged in life’s duties will 
have to step off the stage of action. And 
who will take our places? It must be 
our boys; and what have we done or 
what are we doing to fit them for the 
various positions they will have to oc- 
cupy? Have we carefully studied their 
natures? Have we carefully studied their 
likes and dislikes? Do we understand 
their true abilities? Have we given them 
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all the aid and encouragement that is 
justly their due? are questions that can 
be answered only by ourselves. It is 
said that poverty begins at home, and so 
should the education of our boys, for 
*tis here that we are starting the founda- 
tion of the future structure; it is here 
the most lasting impressions are formed; 
it is here that we mould their characters; 
it is here we plant the seed of their fut- 
ure greatness; here the cultivation of 
that little germ, called the mind, needs 
the most careful attention if we expect 
it to thrive. Here we need to use the 
wisdom of the expert mechanic in select- 
ing the proper surroundings for them. 
We need to understand their natures as 
thoroughly as the surgeon understands 
anatomy, or we will be liable to make 
some fatal blunder; and unless we select 
for our boys something that they like, 
and what nature designed them for, we 
shall fail, and they also will not succeed, 
for we doubt if a boy ever succeeded with 
anything he disliked and perhaps ab- 
horred. There are certain things we 
should teach them. They should be 
taught that if a thing is worth doing at 
all it is worth well doing; that any honest 
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labor is honorable; that they should per- 
severe at anything they attempt until 
they successfully accomplish it; that 
knowledge is power when rightly used. 
Teach them to observe nature in all her 
varied forms; to see and understand its 
beauties; the use of tools, the various 
mechanisms of mechanical implements, 
and how to manipulate them to the best 
advantage. Teach them to be kind to 
dumb brutes, to have a due reverence for 
their country and its flag, and above all 
for that overruling Power that governs 
the destinies of men. Teach them also 
that if they succeed they must, as Gen- 
eral Lee said of Grant, fight every hour 
and every day till they win. 

Give the boys a chance, and if we can- 
not ourselves foresee what nature has de- 
signed them for someone else will, and 
it will be our boys who will be called to 
fill the responsible positions of our cour:- 
try, State, county, and towns. Give 
them a chance and we need have no fear 
but that they will find their proper 
spheres and become not only a credit to 
themselves, but bright and shining ex- 
amples to those around them. Give the 
boys a chance, and a good one, too. 


SS 


NEWS 
PARKER’S SUCCESSOR. 


The Rev. Reginald John Campbell, of 
Brighton, has been selected as Dr. Park- 
er’s successor at the City Temple, Lon- 
don. He is one of the most gifted among 
the younger pastors of the English Con- 
gregational Church. He is_ thirty-six 
years of age, tall and slight in appear- 
ance, and prematurely gray, with a 
quiet, reserved manner, entirely free 
from affectation. A contrast than that 
which he presents to his late friend, Dr. 
Parker, could not be imagined. Both 
the appearance and oratorical methods 
* of the two men are as wide apart as the 
poles. 

Something irresistible holds Mr. Camp- 
bell’s audience spellbound when he 
speaks. Without any apparent effort he 
sends his words right into the hearts of 
his hearers. 

“His note is cultured simplicity, and 
the secret of his power for showing sym- 
pathy.” 


DR. 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON OF THE SO- 


CIETY OF AMERICAN WOMEN IN 
LONDON. 
The annual luncheon of the above- 


named society has just been held in 
London under auspicious circumstances. 


AND NOTES. 


The Lady Mayoress, Miss Ellen Terry, 
Madame Sarah Grand, and Miss Lena 
Ashwell, and Miss Florence Hayward, 
Commissioner of the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, were special guests of honor. 

The members principally consist of 
artists, writers, and musicians among 
the American residents in London. The 
president is Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin. 


A MIDGET BABY. 


On February 6th a midget baby opened 
its eyes in an incubator at Bellevue Hos- 
pital. It weighed but fifteen ounces; 
possessed blue eyes, light hair, and had 
perfect health. It was kept at a tem- 
perature of from ninety to ninety-five 
degrees. Although almost inanimate 
when first brought to Bellevue because 
of cold, he has now begun to take some 
interest in life and show a determination 
to be big some day in the temperature of 
ninety-five degrees. Dr. Scherer, who 
has the case in charge, says he must 
stay in the incubator for two months. 
He says the child has every symptom of 
health. “It is the cutest, tiniest, and 
winsomest baby the hospital has ever 
received.” Liquids are given to it every 
hour, and, as report goes, it is interesting 
to see it stretch its limbs and act as any 
other infant would. 
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DR. L. H. GULICK AND PHYSICAL 
CULTURE. 
Many new ideas are daily being 


brought forward for the betterment of 
mankind. Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, the 
new Director of Physical Training for 
the public schools of New York, appears 
to be a man inspired with the object of 
correcting the deformities in the phys- 
iques of children. In addition to the fif- 
teen minutes’ gymnastic exercise given 
in the public schools, he wishes to in- 
troduce purely recreative features which 
will rest the mind completely. ‘“When 
the child,” he says, “is doing his physical 
culture exercises in the school-room his 
mind is concentrated upon the teacher 
and his work. I desire to have scholars 
enjoy recreative sports which will com- 
pletely rest their minds; mental relaxa- 
tion is absolutely necessary.” 

He hopes to correct the so-called 
school-desk attitude—the stooping shoul- 
ders, congested chest, and prominent 
abdomen; and to do this special games 
will be invented to counteract the ten- 
dency. By strengthening the back, 
causing the head to be held erect, flat- 
tening the shoulder blades against the 
back, and deepening and widening the 
chest and flattening and straightening 
the abdomen children may be saved, he 
believes, from many physical defects. 

Dr. Gulick wishes to ascertain the 
weight, height, and names of 500,000 
children in New York public schools, as 
he feels sure this is the only way of 
ascertaining who the defective children 
are. 


DR. ELMER GATES EXPERIMENTS 
WITH HIS CHILDREN’S MINDS. 


Dr. Elmer Gates is conducting experi- 
ments with his four children in regard 
to the development of their minds. He 
has apparatus which will give him facts 
concerning color, sound, taste, smell, 
touch, quickness of thought and rapidity 
of action, taught to infants by a varied 
treatment of new and ingenious devices. 
He will in this way be able, he claims, 
to measure the brain’s speed. He be- 
lieves he has found out how the mind 
ean be built to order, and also how char- 
acter and disposition may be improved 
at will so as to have good traits and do 
away with bad ones. It is all a matter, 
he claims, of educating the cells of the 
brain, which are the physical unities of 
mind. The brain, like any other part of 
the physical mechanism, can be built up, 
he asserts, and beginning with the child 
it can be developed little by little. We 


shall have more to say upon this subject 
later on. 
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HALF A CENTURY A 


RAPHER. 


PHOTOG- 


Half a century of business life is the 
entry which was posted to the credit of 
George G. Rockwood, the Broadway pho- 
tographer, on March 3d. Forty-seven 
years of this time he has spent in what 
he terms “the art of making faces,” and 
he displays pride in keeping with his 
declaration that he is still as progressive 
and resourceful as any of the young 
members of his guild. He has an intense 
love for his craft, in which he “feels as 
much interest as on the first day he went 
under a skylight.” 





Photo by Rockwood. 


MR. GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD, WHO HAS MADE 
PORTRAITS OF MANY PROMINENT MEN 


Many years ago he made a specialty 
of children’s photographs, obtaining ex- 
cellent results, and pleasing the mothers 
because of his personal fondness for the 
children. In one month he made 964 
negatives of children. A book by him, 
“Child Beauty,” has received consider- 
able notice. 

In his long career Mr. Rockwood has 
photographed many noted persons. He 
has posed five Presidents—Van Buren, 
Hayes, Cleveland, McKinley, and Roose- 
velt—for whom his photographs have 
been accepted as the official portraits. 
He made the last portrait of Henry Ward 
Beecher, and since 1859, when he began 
work in this city, has photographed, 
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among many other prominent men, Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott, General John A. Dix, 
William Cullen Bryant, Horace Greeley, 
-arke Godwin, George Peabody, Edward 
Everett, William M. Evarts, Bayard Tay- 
lor, N. P. Willis, Gerrit Smith, and Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison. 

His pictures of McKinley and Roose- 
velt were in great demand when Presi- 
dent McKinley died. 

The readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL have ben charmed for many 
years with the excellent portraits taken 
by Mr. Rockwood. Truly he has a genius 
for catching the best expression of even 
the most difficult person. We trust that 
Mr. Rockwood will renew his youth so 
that we may long continue to enjoy 
having his marvellous creations. 


HEALTHY SHOULD BE 
MARRIED. 


The Rev. J. L. Seudder, Pastor of the 
Congregational Chureh of Jersey City, 
has not only original ideas about the 
above subject, but he has dared to ex- 
press them in a sermon on “Rights of 
the Unborn.” He strongly advocates a 
law compelling all persons before mar- 
riage to pass a physical and moral ex- 
amination and secure a license from the 
State. He also declares that no poor 
person should be permitted to bear more 
than two children. He insists that it is 
all very well for President Roosevelt, 


ONLY THE 


LOVE’S 


By MARGARET 


Where’er thou art, 
this word, 

I bring thee 
heard. 
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who has an income of $50,000 a year and 
an independent fortune, to advocate 
large families, “but how,” asks the pas- 
tor, “would he enjoy his own advice if 
he had a dozen children and he was 
earning $2 a day?” “No child,” he says, 
“has a right to exist unless there is a 
prospect of its possessing a good bodily 
constitution and being well cared for by 
its parents until capable of earning its 
own livelihood.” 

We think the latter remark is even 
more pertinent than the one bearing 
upon the question of salary, for half a 
dozen healthy children in even a poor 
family can look after themselves in a 
marvellous manner, but the same num- 
ber of sickly children suffer more than 
any ordinary individual can conceive. 

Dr. Seudder says the rights of unborn 
generations is a branch of ethics which 


has been largely ignored, but which 
ought to form a part of our moral 
philosophy without delay. Science and 


not ecaprice should be the arbiter of life, 
and domestic sentiment in some cases 
must be sacrificed in behalf of the gen- 
eral good. 

The above philosophy 


‘arries out an 


idea expressed some time ago in the 
JOURNAL respecting the law proposed 
for Connecticut on the same lines. If 


we had more such practical exponents 
of right living in our pulpits we should 
find an added backbone to our Christian 
principles. 


SONG—“AMEN,.” 


ISABEL Cox. 
thou who dost read 
the sweetest ever 


It is not mine, this song of golden time: 
It is not mine, this song of rare, sweet 


chime. 


I heard its psalming benediction when 


At calm with 
“Amen.” 


Where’er thou art, thou who dost this 
word hear, 

I bring thee song that casteth out all 
fear. 


_ 


It is not mine, this rare, sweet song 
bring; 

It is not mine, this rare, sweet song I 
sing. 

I heard its 
when 

At war with life. 


cadence-tone “bove discord 


It sang to me, “Amen.” 


life. 


It sang to me, 


Where’er thou art, come sing this song 


with me, 

This “Amen” Song of Love I bring to 
thee. 

It is not mine, this song of sweetness 
rare; 


It is not mine, I but its message bear. 

Come sing with me, for we may sing it 
when 

At calm or war with life, Love’s Song— 
“Amen.” 
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** Phrenology advocates the Study of the Whole Man.” 





The Marriage Question. 


What is more interesting than a talk 
about the marriage question? This is 
the belief of a large number of people 
to-day. At the last Pilgrim Mothers’ 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, Mrs. 
Lillie Devereaux Blake, the pioneer 
suffragist, made the astounding decla- 
ration that this country had 2,500,000 
more bachelors than spinsters to-day, 
and suggested a remedy to equalize the 
sexes and bring about an even distribu- 
tion of marriages. Her strong belief is, 
that if the women of America were al- 
lowed to vote, their direct influence 
would readily remedy this terrible dis- 
crepancy of the sexes. 

She does not believe in taxing bache- 
lors in order to make marriage a duty, 
but considers that if women had a voice 
in the legislation of the country she 
would make things so pleasant for the 
sterner sex that the chances for matri- 


mony would become very numerous, 


and so decrease the husbandless and 
wifeless state of affairs. She considers, 
too, that war is too cruel a means of re- 
ducing the population of mankind and 
therefore would not suggest that as an 
equalizer of the sexes. She gave this 
bit of information, which may be new 
to some of our readers—namely, that in 
the civil war we lost a million men, and 
we have never recovered from that yet. 
The standing armies of Europe are a po- 
tent factor in this matrimonial prob- 
lem, and they are becoming so in this 
country as in Australia. New coun- 
tries always suffer from a surplus of 
men as well as those countries main- 
taining immnse standing armies. 

She showed that she had statistics at 
her fingers’ ends on the population of 
different cities when she asserted that 
in Wyoming there are 20,000 unmar- 
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ried men to every 2,000 unmarried 
women, and yet women have a right to 
vote in that city. She considers that 
this surplus will not last long in that 
vicinity, as it certainly shows that men 
are content to live where the women 
vote. 

England sends her manly surplus to 
her wifeless dominions, but, on the 








MRS. L, D. BLAKE. 


other hand, the flower of her manhood 
to die in bloody wars, as was shown dur- 
ing the last South African campaign. 
We believe that if girls were not 
brought up to entertain artificial ideas 
concerning married life there would be 
more healthy marriages throughout the 
country, but while the strenuous exer- 
tions of society are making such de- 
mands upon the wealth or incomes of 
the pater families, we do not wonder 
that many men stand and wait before 
contemplating marriage until a lucra- 
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tive position is offered to them. To be 
out of the fashion is to be out of the 
world, many think. 


THE STUDY OF CRIMINALS. 


A bill is before Congress calling for 
the appropriation of $8,000 for the es- 
tablishment, in connection with the De- 
partment of Justice, of a so-called lab- 
oratory for the study of the criminal, 
pauper and defective classes. 

Mr. McDonald has some singular in- 
struments with which he determines— 
or professes to determine—certain sig- 
nificant facts regarding the human 
body, and his theories may strike some 
persons as being somewhat new. 

“The study of man,” says he, “to be 
of the most utility, must be directed 
first to the causes of the crime, pauper- 
ism, alcoholism and other forms of ab- 
normalty. To do this the individuals 
themselves must be studied, as the seeds 
of evil are usual sown in childhod and 
youth. It is here that all investigations 
should begin, for there is little hope of 
making the world better if we do not 
seek the cause of social evils at their 
beginning.” 

Mr. McDonald has one instrument 
for determining the acuteness of smell ; 
another for weighing the blood sent to 
the brain by emotion ; another for meas- 
uring breath as an effect of the emo- 
tions. 

While these are all excellent in their 
way, and while we believe in studying 
the child as complemental of what man 
will become, yet we consider that he will 
lose a very important means of deter- 
mining criminal instincts if he does not 
take with him some knowledge of the 
mental make-up of the child. It has 
been suggested by Mr. William T. Har- 
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ris, Commissioner of Education, that 
Mr. McDonald’s services as an adjunct 
of the Bureau of Education should be 
discontinued, “mainly because the so- 
called scientific study of criminals has 
not advanced far enough to be of use 
for education. At present it confines its 
attention chiefly to bodily peculiarities, 
studying the form and size of the skull, 
the ears and the interior of the mouth, 
height and weight, and such matters 
as give the different results in the form 
of statistical averages These bodily 
items may, in some way not yet made 
clear, have connection with criminal 
propensities as cause or effect, but thus 
far such connection is only a matter of 
conjecture.” 
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Some people consider that Phrenol- 
ogy is a matter of mere conjecture— 
they have not studied the matter with 
sufficient definiteness to place confi- 
dence in its principles, but if it were 
tried even as a matter of conjecture we 
feel sure that some practical results 
would accrue—in fact, more definite is- 
sues than can possibly be derived from 
the above employed means. 

We wish that all interested persons 
of the science of Phrenology would 
write us their opinions with regard to 
approaching the Bureau of Education 
in Washington concerning the depart- 
ment for at least conjectural experi- 
ments for the criminal child through 
the aid of Phrenoloev. 


——__-_ #-- 


REVIEWS. 


In thas department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
Furnish our readers with such information as 
shali enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strabitty of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mentai and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted 


“How to Acquire and Strengthen Will- 
Power; or, Modern Psycho-Therapy: 
A Specific Remedy for Neurasthenia 
and Nervous Diseases. A _ Rational 
Course of Training of Volition and De- 
velopment of Energy, after the Meth- 
ods of the Nancy School.” By Richard 
J. Ebbard. Published by Modern Med- 
ical Publishing Company, London, and 
issued by Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York, and L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 
Price, $2. 

Considering the many books that have 
been issued of late on the above-named 
subject we think that this one deals with 
the subject in a manner that can be 
more easily assimilated than almost any 
one that we have seen. So many writers 
on the subject of Suggestion and Mental 
Therapeutics are content to philosophize 
on a subject without directly applying 
the principles to the patient’s ailment. 





In this work we have strict directions 
for the carrying out of the ideas con- 
cerning twenty-two kinds of weakness 
and the formula of Suggestion that is 
recommended for each, in clear, bold 
print; therefore the patient cannot make 
any mistake as to the plan suggested. 
The mind has to be focussed along cer- 
tain lines of thought, and in this work 
the idea is to help and stimulate the 
patient to place his ideas in a certain re- 
lation to himself so that the disease or 
weakness may take its leave. The work 
has already had quite a start, and we 
believe that it will find a ready sale. 


“My Life in Many States and Foreign 
Lands.” By George Francis Train. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. Price, $1.25 net, twelve cents 
postage addition. 

Few persons are so well knows as 
George F. Train, not only in this country 
but in all parts of the world. ‘He is 
cosmopolitan in spirit and entertains 
original ideas on many subjects. He has 
organized many new lines of thought, 
such as the Clipper Ship Line that sailed 
around Cape Horn to San Francisco, and 
made American shipping lead the world; 
and built the first street-railway in Eng- 
land. The book is brimful of incidents 
that only such a man as Mr. Train could 
write. He is exceedingly individual in 
what he says, and knows how to say a 
thing in a direct, positive, and interest- 
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ing manner. It is a book complete with 
incidents not only in this country 
(where he was born), but of England, 
France, China, Australia, India, and the 
Holy Land. He has taken seventy ocean 
voyages, has touched American history 
at so many points that those who have 
become acquainted with his earlier writ- 
ings, and who have watched his career, 
and seen his devotion to children and 
animals in Madison Square, will be 
interested to purchase a copy of this 
most remarkable book. 

On page 121 he refers to his meeting 
L. N. Fowler in Liverpool, when the lat- 
ter examined his head publicly before 
an audience. The moment Mr. Fowler 
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placed his hands on Mr. Train’s head he 
made the remark, “Jehew, what a head.” 
The audience caught the idea, and the 
examination was proceeded with. About 
three years ago he attended a lecture 
given by Dr. Foote at the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, and at the close 
Miss Fowler invited Mr. Train to step 
up on the platform, when she pointed 
out the strong peculiarities of his char- 
acter. Originality is the keynote of his 
disposition, and the book indicates this. 
It is written in clear print, on good pa- 
per. The book is illustrated with many 
good pictures, the last one being given 
of Mr. Train himself with his reporter 
when he was dictating his life. 


——____q—_—_—__—_ 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
q~estion at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Pseupoxym or INnITIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


A. E. H.—With regard to the questions 
which you have forwarded to us, you 
will find that, in the Correspondence Col- 
umn, we have already answered one of 
your questions on “The cause of beauty 
and what makes it, especially the facial 
expression.”” A homely face when it is 
perfectly quiet may, when excited, show 
a beauty that is far more intrinsically 
valuable than is found in a person who 
has a dimple in each cheek, a fine flush 
to the face, ruby lips, regular, pearly 
teeth, a Grecian nose, and large, speak- 
ing eyes. The books, however, on 
“Notes on Beauty” (ten cents) or “How 
to Grow Handsome” ($1) will give a 
more lucid explanation of the causes of 
beauty and the way to enhance one’s 
personal appearance, 

In regard to teeth: “It is remarkable 
why one person has such beautiful, hard, 
sound teeth and another can hardly keep 
a tooth in the head.” Physical causes as 
well as inheritance are responsible for 
such a condition. Children are given too 
many sweets to eat, and the food they 
have is not always suitable to preserve 
their soundness. Some valuable advice 
is given in the book on “The Teeth; or, 
Practical Family Dentist” ($1), or 
“Causes of the Decay of Teeth” (ten 
cents). 

Again, there is a practical reason why 
one person has, as you say, “a positively 
dazzling complexion, while another has 
her skin covered with warts, hair, and 
pimples.” In the latter case the inheri- 


tance often gives a person a tendency 


for facial peculiarities which he would 
rather be without. A person, however, 
‘an have the warts removed easily, and 
the pimples will fade out of sight if the 
circulation and digestion are carefully 
considered; and thus everyone, with 
proper massage of the face, can keep a 
fine complexion into old age. The mind 
has a great deal to do with the expres- 
sion of the features. Worry, care, and 
anxiety manifest themselves in a very 
undesirable way, and people should be 
mindful of these things if they do not 
want to grow old and wrinkled before 
their time. They should have a Turkish 
bath once a week, which is so soothing 
in its action that it eliminates many of 
the marks of age that would stamp them- 
selves indelibly on the features without 
its aid. 

C. J. S., Endeavor, Pa.—In reply to 
your query with regard to the width of 
the head in certain parts, we believe that 
you will gather the most help from 
George Combe’s works, notably one on 
“System of Phrenology”’; secondly, 
“Lectures on Phrenology.” He has sev- 
eral tables on measurement with cal- 
ipers, giving breadth at the organs you 
mention. One cannot give breadth, say, 
between two organs unless the relative 
proportion of the rest of the head is 
given, for the length, width, height, and 
circumference should be taken into ac- 
count. Asa rule the length of the head 
from Individuality to Inhabitiveness is 
half ‘an inch less than the height of the 
head, but the circumference varies in 
different individuals from 21 to 23 both 
in masculine and feminine heads. 

You will also find that in the “Self- 
Instructor” a chart is given, which you 
can apply to yourself and others if you 
will measure the head as is pointed out. 
As a rule when the organ of Construc- 
tiveness is large in both hemispheres the 
caliper measurement will be 5% to 6 
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inches; through Secretiveness, 5 inches; 
through Combativeness, 5 to 6 inches. 
E. 8., Sioux City, Ia.—The character 
you mention who is not large in Percep- 
tion, Construction, or Form, yet whom 
you have found to be an excellent writer, 
has probably the following organs 
strongly developed: Language, Causality, 
Intuition, and Comparison. There are 
different kinds of writers, remember; 
some write on scientific topics, which 
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would of course require the perceptive 
intellect; others write on theoretical sub- 
jects, and such people need the aid of 
Causality; others, again, write fine de- 
scriptions of people, and such persons 
need the aid of large Human Nature. 
Study your friend again and let us hear 
from you; study definitely what kind of 
writing he excels in, and we will tell you 
what characteristics are probably large- 
ly developed. 


a 


TO NEW 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
narks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
tng a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .und recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b2 accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 

F., England.—The photograph repre- 
sents an active mental temperament, 
musical ability, and a large share of in- 
tellectual vigor. She is alive to her sur- 
roundings, prompt in action, versatile in 
disposition, and impetuous in character. 
Her mind is ambitious and aspiring, 
buoyant and cheerful, with a keen sense 
of humor. Artistic ability is well 
marked, also a capital memory and good 
conversational power. She has the abil- 
ity to succeed as a teacher, and will do 
best in any pursuit where she can exer- 
‘cise authority. She should cultivate her 
concentrative powers, seek mental rest, 
and work within the limits of her 
strength. 

J. M., England.—Is a man of candor. 
He can be depended upon in times of 
emergencies, and is characterized by 
thoughtfulness, steadfastness, caution, 
and sagacity; his judgment is reliable, 
and he is capable of sustaining a position 
of trust or where responsibility is re- 
quired. He is intuitive in perception, 
critical in making comparisons, also very 
apt in planning and organizing work. 
He is an all-round useful man, is quick 
in his movements, very energetic, perse- 
vering, and diligent in acquiring knowl- 


edge. He should be very abstemious; 
temperance in all things must be his 
motto. 


B. D., Darwen, England—possesses a 
warm-hearted, sympathetic disposition; 
she is always ready to render help to her 
friends, and will take an active part in 





SUBSCRIBERS. 


all good work. She is very frank and 
open, conscientious and _ independent. 


She can readily adapt herself to people, 
notwithstanding her sensitiveness and 
-autious bearing. She is far-seeing and 


intuitive, thoughtful and agreeable, at 
times enthusiastic and emotional, with 


occasional fits of depression. She should 
not live too much indoors, as she is too 
keenly affected by her surroundings. 
She is very capable in managing, con- 
triving, and in adapting means to ends, 
and is all-round useful, with a good gen- 
eral memory and the ability to express 
herself without hesitancy. 

698.—D. E. L., Blissfield, Mich.—This 
lad has been endowed with ample men- 
tal capacity to follow out a distinct line 
of work above the average, and it will 
pay him to secure, if possible, a good 
education; in fact, he will be able to do 
a great deal more with his mentality if 
he is able to stay at school than if he 
is put to business right away. Were his 
head broader in the he would take 
hold of business affairs and make a suc- 
cess of life in channels where he could 
pick up his education to a certain ex- 
tent with his work, but a special educa- 
tion along the line of his work is an 
advantage to any young man. 

We would not like to see this lad, how- 
ever, waste his time in doing a little of 
everything that touched his _ fancy; 
hence, if he leaves school, he had better 
get some earnest work to do during the 


base 


next few years, and work his way up 
through college. He could sueceed in 


mathematies, chemistry, ete., and be- 
come a good engineer, navigator, or 
mineralogist. He ought to be able to 
take up the languages quite readily, es- 
peciaily French and German, and were 
he with foreigners he would increase his 
confidence in speaking the languages, 
and could also become a good foreign 
correspondent. 

698.—C. C. L., Blissfield, Mich.—This 
lad has a well-balanced organization, has 
a good business type of head, and is able 
to manage his own affairs and keep 





abreast with the times in a tactful and 
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independent way. He will make a re- 
sourceful man, and will also be able to 
make use of all the opportunities that 
are offered to him. He appears to have 
an excellent Vital organization, hence he 
should enjoy health. He is rather par- 
ticular about the friends he makes and 
does not want to commit himself un- 
necessarily to others. He had better at- 
tend a business institute and prepare 
himself to become a first-rate merchant. 

699.—O. G. L., Blissfield, Mich.—This 
lad has rather an ideal character, has a 
very inquiring mind, is almost too ethe- 
real, and will have to have his wings 
clipped a little to appreciate the life and 
work of this world. His desire to know 
everything calls him out so remarkably 
that he will devour literature, books, or 
magazines whenever he can get hold of 
them. He is adapted to the study of 
literature as a profession, and will write 
good compositions and poetry, and will 
always take the supernatural side of 
a subject and see its interpretation 
through his wonder-loving eyes or his 
imagination. He has a good sense of 
proportion, has full imitative power, and 
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could become an excellent artist or archi- 
tect. He will be more delicate and sen- 
sitive than his brothers, hence will need 
calling out where he can use his inde- 
pendent character and his self-reliance. 

700.—P. C., Calumet, Mich.—The pho- 
tograph of this lad is dark and inade- 
quate for our purpose. It, however, 
shows that he possesses an excellent 
memory of facts and names, and hence 
should be able to recollect what he has 
studied, provided he gives consecutive 
thought to his work. He is a sensible 
lad; has a high rather than broad head; 
does not possess a selfish disposition, 
and can be encouraged to use his best 
qualities in a _ thoroughly practical, 
useful, beneficial way. He will not 
like to see anything wasted, and had bet- 
ter seek that line of occupation where 
he can be paid a salary for his work 
rather than work on a commission. He 
will never be over-enthusiastic about the 
financial side of his success, but will 
work heartily for a cause and purpose, 
and will, consequently, be philanthropic 
in his efforts. We think he will work 
out all right if adopted. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The March meeting of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, on the evening 
of the 4th inst., was presided over by 
the president, Dr. Charles Wisley Bran- 
denberg. In his usual happy way he 
spoke of the treat in store for the audi- 
ence from his brother in the medical 
profession, Dr. McGuire. Preliminary to 
the lecture Dr. Shephard read a mes- 
sage from Miss Jessie Allen Fowler on 
the benefits of physical culture, and then 
spoke of “Rational Physical Culture,” 
and mentioned Dr. McGuire’s latest book, 
advising all to procure a copy, contain- 
ing as it does, in compact and readable 
form, the latest thought on the subject, 
together with many original ideas of the 
author’s, told in his own inimitable way. 

Dr. McGuire spoke of the necessity of 
“a sound mind in a sound body,” show- 
ing that in many gymnasiums the mind 
is lost sight of, and the one object is the 
development of muscle; that the mind is 
at its best in a physically developed body 
and that the physically developed body 
has a good mind. 

Phrenology tells what each one is 
adapted for, and Physical Culture is the 
basis of Phrenology, yet man often gives 
more attention to his horse than himself. 
He will fill his pail just so full of water, 
and put his oats just so far away lest he 
overeat. The same man will go home, 
eat ham-fat, tea, tobacco, dream, sleep 
badly, arise in the morning wondering 


why he feels badly. Man studies how to 
bring out the best in his horses, but does 
not apply the same common-sense rules 
to himself. 

In Phrenology we consider the Man. 
In a phrenological examination we look 
into heredity—if a man inherits from 
the father or mother. Some men cannot 
be athletes, but all can improve their 
physical conditions. Education does not 
give what is not there, it draws out what 
is there. Nor does man have to go to* 
college to develop the different faculties. 
So in physical culture man must have an 
inheritance to arrive finally at the best 
physical condition. A man whose ances- 
tors are long-lived will generally live 
long himself unless he dissipates his in- 
heritance. He traced Shakespeare’s in- 
heritance of genius and should have the 
people relive in their children’s children. 

Phrenology teaches us that you can- 
not put in a man what he does not al- 
ready possess in a measure. You can tell 
if a man has the original material. Each 
race has an endowment of certain char- 
acteristics; so has each man. In a 
measure greatness must be born in a 
man. 

The Motive Temperament does not 
need much exercise, it has not too much 
fat. The Vital Temperament is inclined 
to be fat, and needs physical exercise. 
The diet of each should be regulated. 
Mr. McKinley had a well-balanced tem- 
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perament; the Motive made him a sol- 
dier; the Mental, lawyer; the Vital, 
social. 

The doctor gave directions for stand- 
ing, sitting, walking, breathing, and 
speaking. 


He said you could not make everyone 
a base-ball player or sprinter; just so we 
cannot all be singers, orators, ete.; but 
given the foundation we can build. He 
spoke of the “grind, grind, grind” of the 
public schools and of the fallacy of 
thinking that one method can be applied 
to all pupils. 

He showed how the lower part of the 
brain represents the physical part of 
man; the back, the social; the front and 
upper parts, the intellectual and moral. 

The Delsartean is the walk from the 
hip, not from the knee. The regulation 
military walk is thirty-three inches. 
Let your thoughts keep your head up. 
Develop Self-Esteem, do not depreciate 
yourself either in word or action. 

Speaking of Language he advised the 
cultivation of colloquial language. 

At the close the chairman drew to- 
gether the threads of the discourse, 
which was very complete and eloquently 
delivered. 

Mr. Piercy, secretary, announced the 
date, subject, and speaker for the next 
meeting, which will be held on April 
7th, when Rev. Thomas Hyde will lect- 
ure on “Phrenology Illustrated by the 
Language of the Emotions and Pas- 
sions.” The May lecture (on the 5th) 
will be given by Dr. C. O. Sahler, on 





FOWLER INSTITUTE MEETINGS, LONDON. 


MARCH MEETINGS. 


On Mareh 11th the Fowler Institute 
was favored by a paper from Miss S. 
Dexter, and, as few ladies have appeared 
on the programme for the year, her 
presence among the members was highly 
appreciated. She has had special experi- 
ence in the teaching of the young, and 
especially in the training of those who 
are mentally weak, and her knowledge 
of Phrenolegy has been of great help to 
her, therefore she is thoroughly equipped 
in giving her ideas on such a subject to 
others. 

On March 25th Mr. F. Jarvis lectured 
before the Institute, and at the close of 
his paper considerable interest was 
evinced by the members in the various 


ideas thrown out in his address. A 
fuller report of these meetings will 
reach us presently. 

APRIL MEETINGS. 


On April 8th Mr. J. B. Eland will give 
an address before the Fowler Institute, 
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“Psyehic Power as 
Phenomena.” 

Announcements were also made of the 
April number of the “Phrenological 
Journal,” the American Institute, ete. 
The audience, among whom were a num- 
ber of the medical profession, expressed 
great appreciation of the lecture at the 
close. 


Demonstrated by 


LECTURE FOR APRIL. 

The April lecture will be given by the 
Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, D.D., on Tuesday, 
April 7th, at 8 P.M. The subject will be 
“Phrenology Illustrated by the Lan- 
guage of the Emotions and Passions.” 
Mr. Hyde has become known to all stu- 
dents of Phrenology for his able writ- 
ings on “Phrenology” and “Oratory,” 
and he has become a valuable exponent 
of the science, and will be listened to 
with interest. We expect an enthusias- 
tic reception will be given him on this 
occasion. 


LECTURE FOR MAY. 


On Tuesday, May 5th, Dr. C. O. Sahler 
will lecture at the American Institute 
of Phrenology on “Psychic Power as 
Demonstrated by Phenomena; or, Sug- 
gestive Therapeutics in a _ Practical 
Light.” All who have heard Dr. Sahler 
before in his lectures have appreciated 
his handling of this new and important 
line of investigation. We shall therefore 
be glad to welcome him again. 


and on April 22d Mr. D. T. Elliott will 
give the concluding lecture of the course 
prior to the annual meeting, which will 


be held on May 6th. We trust these 
meetings will be largely attended as 
usual, 

INSTITUTE NOTES BY THE WAY. 


We are glad to learn that during Janu- 
ary the meetings at the Fowler Institute 
were well attended, and that Mr. D. T. 
Elliott’s lecture on “The Practical Uses 
of Phrenology” (January 14th) was so 
highly instructive. Mr. Elliott’s aim has 
always been, when teaching Phrenology, 
to make it of practical service to his 
hearers, and it is not surprising that he 
has succeeded in doing so again before 
the members of the Fowler Institute. 
Mr. J. S. Brunning officiated as chair- 
man on that oceasion. In the discussion 
that followed excellent speeches were 
made by Messrs. J. S. Brunning, Pritch- 
ard, Overall, and Williamson. 

To bear out the utility of his subject, 
Mr. Elliott made two Phrenological ex- 
aminations of people selected from the 
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audience. These are always enjoyable, 
for however much a lecturer may phi- 
losophize on his subject, and however 
long he may hold his audience spell- 
bound with his eloquence, after all it is 
the application of his remarks that “hits 
the nail on the head” and sends his hear- 
ers away convinced that what they have 
heard by way of argument is workable 
in their own characters as well as in 
those of their friends. 

We are also glad to hear that the Rev. 
F. W. Wilkinson’s instructive lecture on 
January 28th was on “Some Phrenologi- 
cal Points.” The lecturer dealt very 
largely with the various combinations of 
the mental faculties. Many people think 
that each faculty works by itself, but 
the reverend gentleman in his remarks 
pointed out that we have a perfect cor- 
respondence and co-sympathy among the 
faculties; thus Combativeness acts with 
the moral qualities and gives courage in 
upholding moral causes and in support- 
ing moral and intellectual subjects. The 
social qualities act largely with the in- 
tellectual faculties and give a fine bal- 
ance to each other. 

We cannot study this subject too close- 
ly, and we are glad that the Rev. F. W. 
Wilkinson dealt so ably with the sub- 
ject. The chairman of the evening was 
Mr. W. J. Williamson, who led the dis- 
cussion at the close. Mr. D. T. Elliott 
made some practical examinations at the 
close of the lecture, greatly to the satis- 
faction of the large and interested au- 
dience. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The winter examination of the above 
Institute was held during the last week 
in January, the report of which will be 
given in our next JOURNAL. 


The secretary reports that the January 
number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
is very much appreciated by the English 
subscribers. 


FIELD NOTES. 


The following Phrenologists are giv- 
ing lectures and examinations in the 
cities named: 

W. G. Alexander, Class of 1889, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada; R. J. Black, Vin- 
ton, Ia.; J. W. Brooks, 1897, Brantford, 
Ont., Canada; W. J. Booth, M.D., Alto, 
Tex.; J. L. Capen, M.D., Philadelphia, 
2a.; M. M..Cody, Bradford, Tex.; R. E. 
Chapman, Greenville, N. C.; Annie M. 
Dewey, Springfield, Mass.; C. A. Gates, 
Northwood, Ia.; R. G. Maxwell, 1887, 
Kinston, N. C.; H. B. Mohler, 1896, Col- 
ton, Cal.; O.'L. Pyles, 1902, S. Paulo, 
Brazil, S. A.; V. G. Spencer, 1890, Walker, 
Ia.; O. H. Williams, 1894, Baltimore, Md. 


PRIZES. 

No. 1. The Self-Instructor is offered as 
a prize for the best Phrenological story 
of about 2,000 words. 

No. 2. The Manual of Mental Science 
is offered as a prize for five subscriptions 
of $1.00—or five shillings—each for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 

No. 3. A year’s free subscription to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be given to 
anyone who will send us two new sub- 
scriptions of $1.00—or five shillings. 

No. 4. “Animal Magnetism” is offered 
for the best article on the organ of “Self- 
Esteem” of not less than 500 words. 

Prize contest will close May Ist. 

Some articles on “Self-Esteem” have 
already been received. We trust that 
others will compete for this and other 
prizes offered. The awards will be given 
in the June number. 


@——__ - 


GLAD EASTER DAY. 


By MARGARET 


ISABEL Cox. 


Dear Bethlehem, 

Glad Christmas Morn, 
The Holy Child 

So lowly born. 
The Child, the Man, 


The Master 


Friend, 


The Loving One 
Unto the end. 


Gethsemane, 

The God-Man there, 
Forsaken, lone, 

In sorrow-prayer. 
Dread Calvary, 

The cruel thorn, 
The Man Divine. 

Glad Easter Morn! 


Glad Easter Day, 

Thy Day and mine! 
The Son of God, 

The Man Divine, 
The Risen Lord, 

The Truth, the Way 
From Death to Life. 

Glad Easter Day! 
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FOWLER &-WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 





’ 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENO?.OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
ae! required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to de so. 


S8/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
infermation. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
- our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given, 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“Human Culture.”—The March frontis- 
piece of this magazine consists of pict- 
ures of John Maynard Harlan, Carter H. 
Harrison, and Graeme Stewart, which 
the editor compares, from a _ scientific 
standpoint, in regard to their fitness for 
the Mayoralty of Chicago. Albert M. 
Wickstrom tells what Phrenology has 
done for him personally. Dr. A. P. Davis 
contributes on “Health.” 

“Mind”—of March—is replete with 
good things, among them, articles ‘on 
“New Thought and Evolution,” by Hen- 
ry Wood; “What is Religion?” by Frank 
D. Michell, and “The Law of Cause and 
Effect,” by Grace Lee Orr. 

“The Vegetarian.”—The leading article 
is “The First Step,” by Leo Tolstoy, 
whose picture is included. “Life in 
Cuba” is so attractively told by Caroline 
Strub that one feels like going thither- 
ward. 
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“Review of Reviews.”—The same oft- 
told story we must tell. A treasure-store 
of all the happenings of the world, be 


they religious, literary, historical, or 
otherwise. 
“The St. Louis Globe-Democrat,” one 


of the Western periodicals, is always a 
welcome visitor to our sanctum. 

“Human Nature” contains a number 
of interesting essays by. Professor Had- 
dock’s pupils on “Heredity,” their con- 
clusions being drawn from _ personal 
phrenological examination of a baby in 
the professor’s office. There are a num- 
ber of other good articles, contributed 
and editorial. 

“The Exodus” is one of the leaders in 
the New Thought Movement. “The Chi- 
eago Bible Class,” by Ursula N. Geste- 
field, has soul help for each Sabbath . 

“The Theosophic Gleaner,” for one in- 
terested in the occult, is filled with the 
latest and most advanced thoughts. The 
opening article is “Man.” “Clairvoy- 
ance” is-a fine explanation of this mys- 
terious state. 


“The Theosophist” has an intensely 
interesting article on “Deathless,” by 


Josephine H. Olcott. S. S. Row answers 
the “Objections to Annie Besant’s Theory 
of Avatiavas.” 

“Health” touches on all the varied 
aspects of the subject. One must needs 
be well if the advice of this magazine is 
followed. Temperance workers will ap- 
prove of Dr. Ellen Goodell Smith’s article 
on “Health and Temperance.” Among 
other subjects are “Indigestion,” by C. 
M. Robinson, and “Sympathetic Relation- 
ship,” by Frederic W. Burny. 

“The Literary Digest” contains the 
cream of all things readable, all the 
topics of the day, domestic and foreign 
news. In it all phases of life are repre- 
sented, literary, artistic, religious, etc. 
In a recent number is an excellent pict- 
ure of James R. Garfield, son of the 
lamented President, the new Commis- 
sioner of Corporations; also of Colonel 
R. H. Pratt, the founder and present 
Superintendent of the Carlisle Indian 
School. 
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“The Gospel Messenger” is scholarly 
and liberal, yet true to its “Defense of 
the Gospel.” There is a telling article 
on the “Negro Question.” One contem- 
plating a European trip can read with 

rofit “Some European Pictures,” by 
Albert C. Wieand. 

“The Advocate and Family Guardian,” 
who can read it without desire to help 
the unfortunate? Rev. Theodore L. Cuy- 
ler contributes “Persistent Prayer” to a 
recent number. 

“The New Voice” stands for principle, 
for right, especially for temperance, and 
tells its story in straightforward way. 
An interesting biographical sketch is 
given of P. T. Bresee, D.D., LL.D., illus- 
trating the New Temple built by his 
labors at Los Angeles, Cal. 

“The Living Age” is fully up to its 
usual high standard of excellence, than 
which higher compliment cannot be 
paid it. 

“The World’s Events” has as its fron- 
tispiece the latest picture of President 
Roosevelt, showing him in his new office. 
An interesting article is on the unearthed 
Babylonian ruins, profusely illustrated. 

“Christian Work and Evangelist” is as 
readable as ever. “Christianity and Af- 
rican Slavery” is discussed by Heli 
Chatelian. Rev. Robert S. Wrightman, 
preacher to the lumbermen in the Adi- 
rondacks, contributes an interesting il- 
lustrated article. It also contains Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s address on Wesley. 

“The American Mother” should be 
read not only by mothers, but by women 
in general. “The Physical Side of Edu- 
eation,” “The Home a Kindergarten,” 
“Physical Culture” are treated in an 
able manner. All of the departments in 
which woman is interested are well filled. 

“The Contributor” comes to us as a 
welcome guest, its articles are well illus- 
trated and timely. 

“The Woman’s Tribune” has a sketch 
of Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker’s life, 
read by the “Tribune’s” editor on Mrs. 
Hooker’s eighty-first anniversary. 

“The Philosophical Journal” has many 
wonderful tales of spiritualistic life, 
among which are occurrences in the 
family of John Wesley. We hope for 
the speedy recovery of the “Journal’s” 
able editor. “Organic Representation,” 
by Hudson Tuttle, is well worth the 
reading, as is “Spiritual Wireless Teleg- 
raphy,” by M. T. Maynard. 

“The New Thought” comes, bringing 
the latest messages from Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox and William Walker Atkinson, its 
able editors. 

“The Prairie Farmer” is devoted as 
usual to rural home life. Its pages are 
filled with practical information. 

“The Modern Farmer and Busy Bee” 
has many helpful and suggestive ideas. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


WANTED—Men and women to sell a 
standard household remedy. Experience 
desirable, but not necessary. Write, 
stating full particulars. Address, Lock 
Box 5, Elkhart, Ind. 


WANTED—Men to invest in or to act 
as selling agents for stock in a most 
profitable mining corporation. Owns 
lands rich in timber, coal, oil, and gas. 
Great chance. Bears closest investiga- 
tion. Write to-day for prospectus. Ad- 
dress, Dr. H. A. Mumaw, Elkhart, Ind. 


WANTED—To exchange medical lect- 
ure ticket and books for gold, silver, oil, 
or copper mining stock. Address, Dr. 
H. A. Mumaw, Elkhart, Ind. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“T received the first number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and am very 
much pleased with the same. 

“W. H. D., Augusta, Wis.” 


“As you probably know, some time ago 
I purchased your ‘Human Science,’ which 
I think is a great book. I also possess 
your ‘Creative Science,’ for which I 
would not take any amount of money. 
This last named book has_ greatly 
changed my habits, and you deserve 
praise for publishing such a noble book. 

“G. C. T., West Covington, Ky.” 


“Your Friction Soap has given me 
great benefit; it relieved my sore hands 
instantly, just with one application. At 
first I imagined it would be useless, but 
was soon disabused of that theory. Two 
young chaps, acquaintances, want two 
tins, and herewith enclose $1 for same. 

“D. J. McI., Glens Falls, N. Y.” 


“Enclosed find ten cents, for which 
please send me a report of the last class 
of the American Institute of Phrenology. 
I am anxious to see a complete list of 
the graduates. 

“Glad to know there is an increased 
interest in this great science, which is 
as much greater than other sciences as 
Washington’s Monument is higher than 
a gopher hill. 

“T am well and happy, and owe much 
of my happiness to the knowledge and 
information I received at the American 
Institute of Phrenology in 1890. In 
haste. Yours truly, 

“Vv. G. S., Walker, Ia.” 


It is required that Phrenological stu- 
dents desiring to enter the Institute 
shall have become familiar with the sub- 
ject by a course of reading, and we are 
often asked by prospective students and 
by those who wish to pursue the study 
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at home as to what course shall be fol- 
lowed. In reply to such inquiries, we 
would recommend reading first, “Self- 
Instructor in Phrenology,” giving a gen- 
eral and popular view of the subject. 
Study this carefully with the Phreno- 
logical Bust, showing the location and 
division of each of the organs. This 
should be followed by the reading of 
“Brain and Mind,” a more scientific text- 
book, dealing wtih the more intricate 
questions relating to the physiology of 
the brain and modern researches. After 
carefully studying the above, read “New 
Physiognomy,” following this with 
“Choice of Pursuits,” “The Constitution 
of Man,” and “Popular Physiology.” 
‘These constitute a part of the Student’s 
Set, described fully on another page. 

We would also recommend to each 
student the entire series of the Human 
Nature Library. There is not one of 
these that the student can afford not to 
read. Every one of them will be found 
valuable either to the readers who wish 
to enter the Institute or to those who 
‘are pursuing the study at home. 

To those preparing to enter the lect- 
ure field, L. N. Fowler’s “Lectures on 
Man” will be found specially suggestive 
and useful. No Phrenological student 
an afford to be without the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, which contains the 
best of everything there is on the sub- 
ject, including special lessons on Phre- 
nology and many other _ interesting 
items. 

No matter how much good judgment 
one possesses, a certain degree of techni- 
‘al knowledge of human nature will al- 
ways greatly augment one’s adaptiveness 
in obtaining position or public esteem. 

The importance of the work done by 
a scholarly and conscientious Phrenol- 
ogist is second to none, for he can great- 
ly add to the power and usefulness of 
everyone who consults him. However, 
no one should undertake the responsi- 
bilities of this profession without proper 
preparation for the work, and this can 
be acquired better through the course of 
instruction afforded by the Institute 
than in any other possible way. 

Suecess in life is assured to the man 
who understands himself fully and has 
at his command a means of strengthen- 
ing his character, and can readily appre- 
hend the strength and weakness of those 
with whom he has to deal, whether in 
the line of business or in the various 
professional avocations. While a _ busi- 
ness education as given in the commer- 
‘cial schools may be desirable, it is not 
to be compared with the advantages to 
be derived from a course of instruction 
in the American Institute of Phrenology 
by one who depends on the results of his 
‘dealings with others. 


AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 








AS AN ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


Proficiency in Phrenology will prove 
more conducive to personal enjoyment 
and be of more value in all social rela- 
tions than any of the arts of drawing, 
painting, music, elocution, foreign lan- 
guages, etc., as ordinarily practiced. In 
the theatre of social life success depends 
largely upon the exercise of tact, and 
the talents or foibles of others must be 
appreciated by those who desire to 
please them, and one’s own abilities and 
shortcomings must be understood in or- 
der to apply the one to advantage or to 
repress the other. 

In a Phrenological examination the 
peculiarities of temperament, constitu- 
tion, laws of health, development of 
faculties, and the harmonies and contra- 
dictions that exist in an organization 
are plainly set forth and described to 
the person under our hands, showing 
the strong and weak points, what to en- 
courage and what to restrain, with a 
view to a proper self-control and balance 
of mind and character. We also study 
and describe the adaptations and talents 
of each person for given pursuits, and in 
which their abilities can be used to the 
best advantage. 

SHOULD WE MARRY? ARE WE 
WELL-MATED? 


The most important question in con- 
nection with marriage should be in re- 
gard to mutual adaptation, physically, 
mentally, and morally. Phrenology ex- 
plains this, and therefore should be con- 
sulted. There are many works on the 
subject that can be read profitably by 
all, but the best work specially relating 
to this is “‘Wedlock; or, The Relation of 
the Sexes,” $1.50, a scientific treatise 
disclosing the laws of conjugal selection 
and parental influences, also showing 
who ought and who ought not to marry. 
By Samuel R. Wells. 


“The Organ of Human Nature.” Ten 
cents. 

Human Nature is indeed a deep sub- 
ject, and Language hardly appears able 
to express all the emotions which are 
comprehended in it. The locality of the 
different organs and the Firmness neces- 
sary to prevent an undue indulgence of 
the different propensities frequently 
“auses a Combativeness sadly at variance 
with the organ of Repose. 

Dr. Hudson’s famous book, “Law of 
Psychic Phenomena,” enjoys an almost 
phenomenal prosperity, and, after going 
through many editions, will undoubtedly 
reach the 50,000 mark before the end of 
the present year. It is not at all un- 
common to find it listed ahead of the 
popular novels among books most in de- 
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mand at public libraries. There are 
many reasons for this established popu- 
larity, the chief one being that the book 
stands absolutely alone in its field—a 
masterpiece in its own sphere. The 
questions with which it deals, lying along 
the unsettled borderlands of Science, 
have all the fascination. which mystery 
exercises on the human mind; the clear, 
unbiased, truth-seeking attitude of the 
author earned for him the respect of 
scientists; while the large class of read- 
ers to whom the religious aspect of such 
questions is the all-important one, felt 
reassured by the rare union of intrepid- 
ity and reverence displayed in his in- 
vestigations. 12mo, $1.50. Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York. 


“Gentlemen: I have been using Fow- 
ler’s Friction Soap in office, laboratory, 
and home for some time, and am de- 
lighted with its cleaning powers. It is 
certainly the most rapid and thorough 
cleaner I ever tried. For removing from 
the hands of dentists the grime of flasks 
and vuleanizer it is invaluable, leaving 
the skin as. soft as velvet and thoroughly 
antiseptic, as a dentist’s hands should 
be. It is the soap par excellence for uni- 
versal use. “Dr. A. i. Wilson.” 
“Phrenology in the Home.” Ten cents. 

The study of Phrenology in the home 
is one of vital importance. Where can it 
be better adapted than in the home, the 
centre of the heart’s most dearest treas- 
ures? Long before our birth this knowl- 
edge can exert an immense influence. 
The mother’s consciousness of that 
which is right, good, and true can give 
a wonderful impetus. A father’s love of 
home and sympathy and affection for 
the wife can bring kindly thought and 
tenderness to the mother, and such a 
satisfactory return as no investment of 
fortune has ever succeeded in doing. A 
hopeful feeling in the mind gives such 
a buoyaney and joyfulness of spirit that 
the bodily effect is of the happiest de- 
scription in the family circle. 


The use of the new Tables in the Fow- 
ler’s New Chart is every day proved by 
the questions asked in the consulting- 
room; for instance, a parent comes in to 
consult us on which course a boy had 
better enter. We explain for what the 
boy is best fitted and write out our re- 
port, and mark the degrees of develop- 
ment of the Phrenological organs. 
Then, by special request, we can mark 
the Course in the Psychological Table 
which is the most suitable. The subjects 
are plainly laid before one. 


“Human Science,” or Phrenology; Its 
Principles, Proofs, Faculties, Organs, 
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Temperaments, Combinations, Condi- 
tions, Teachings, Philosophies, etc., as 
applied to Health; its Value, Laws, 
Functions, Organs, Means, Preservation, 
Restoration, ete., Mental Philosophy, 
Human and Self-Improvement, Civiliza- 
tion, Home, Country, Commerce, Rights, 
Duties, Ethics, etc.; God, His Existence, 
Attributes, Laws, Worship, Natural 
Theology, ete.; Immortality, its Evi- 
dences, Conditions, Relations to Time, 
Rewards, Punishments, Sin, Faith, 
Prayer, ete.; Intellect, Memory, Juvenile 
and Self Education, Literature, Mental 
Discipline, the Senses, Sciences, Arts, 
Avocations, a Perfect Life, ete. One large 
volume, 1,211 pages, containing 214 illus- 
trations. By O. S. Fowler. Price, $3.00. 


“Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenology.” 
A new book. Bright, attractive, inter- 
esting. Written in a clear and sym- 
metrical style, at times rising to the 
plane of eloquence and melody. Is one 
of the best books for general reading. 
There is a brightness and life in the de- 
scriptions and illustrations rarely found 
in the literature relating to the subject. 
Some descriptions of the faculties are 
unsurpassed, No more impressive and in- 
teresting manual can be named as an in- 
troductory book to the more careful 
study of the subject. 200 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 

“The Hydropathic Encyclopedia.” <A 
System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. By 
R. T. Trall, M.D. Designed as a guide to 
families and students, and a text-book 
for physicians. Two volumes in one. 
966 pages, 461 illustrations. Price, cloth, 
$4.00. 

This work treats the subject under 
eight distinct heads, embracing Out- 
lines of Anatomy, Physiology of the Hu- 
man Body, Hygienic Agencies; and the 
Preservation of Health, Dietetics and 
Hydropathiec Cookery; Theory and Prac- 
ttice of Water-Treatment; Special Path- 
ology and Hydro-Therapeutics, includ- 
ing the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, 
and Treatment of all known Diseases; 
Application of Hydropathy to Mid- 
wifery and the Nursery. It contains a 
Glossary, Table of Contents, and com- 
plete index. In the general plan and 
arrangement of the work the wants and 
the necessities of the people have been 
kept steadily in view. While almost 
every topic of interest in the departments 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Hy- 
giene, and Therapeutics is briefly pre- 
sented, those of practical utility are al- 
ways put prominently forward. The the- 
ories and hypotheses upon which the 
popular drug practice is predicated are 
contraversed, and the why and wherefore- 
of their fallacy clearly demonstrated. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 
Express collect. 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student’s Set 


For 


1903 





The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12zmo, 
192 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1 00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Phy ed 
“ and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, th of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
McNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1. 50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 


ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H. 
Tacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of »%ne hundred divisions, in 
china Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FOWLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. COMBE. With portrait Bound in Cloth, 


$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THOMAS A. and WILLIAM Hype. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonple ace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 





Jor which. I enclose $13.00. 
Name... 


Express Address 








Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., oe York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75]; 


Pot Gilt .... +. Perrer ert Terr Tey 


State.. 
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The following Good Books can be procured from all Booksellers 


ehilosophy of Generation 
Personal Magnetism 

Phrenology and the Scriptures 
Pet of the Household 

Philosophy of Water Cure 

Perfect Way in Diet 

Physician’s Sermon to Young Men 
Practical Psychology 

Practical Instruction in Shorthand 
Philosophy of Mesmerism, 
Revelations of the Face 

Royal Road to Beauty and Health 
Right Selection in Wedlock 
Resemblance to Parents 

Relations of the Sexes 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
Reminiscences of Spurzheim and Combe 


System of Phrenology 
Self-Instructor in Phrenology 
Synopsis of Phrenology 
Self-Culture and Perfection of Character 
Science of the Mind, Applied to Teaching 
Science of Human Life 

Sexual Ph “nf 

Scientific Basis of Vegetarianism 
Science of Life 

Science of a New Life 

Servant Question 

Self-Study 

Silver Chalice 

Search-Lights and Guide Lines 
Studies of Mind and Character 
School Garden 

Studies of St. Luke 

Self-Made Woman 

Shorthand and Typewriting 
Science of the Hand 

Sexual Neurasthenia 

Seeking the Kingdom 


Serial Lessons in Isaac Pitman’s Phonography W. L. Mason 


Skin, In Health and Disease 
Sick-Nursing 

Sleep, How to Obtain It 

Sea Air and Sea Bathing 
Self-Reliance or Self-Esteem 


Temperaments, The 

Talk About Married Life 

True Healing Art 

True Temperance Platform 

Talks to My Patients 

Tobacco, Its Effects onthe Human System 
Theory of Population 

Transmission 

The Teeth 


Thoughts for Young Men and Women of 


America 
Temptation of Joseph 
Tocology for Mothers 
Training of Children 
Three Visits to America 
Therapeutical Uses of Intestinal Lavage 
Tokology 
True Manhood 
Throat and the Voice 
Thought-Power 
Twenty Lessons in Shorthand 


Uncle Sam’s Letters in Phrenology 


Vegetarianism, The Radical Cure for Intem- 


perance 
Vital Force 


Wedlock 

Wells Descriptive Chart 

Why Do Young People Die? 
Ways of Life 

Water Cure for the Million 
Weak Lungs 

Windows of Character 

Why Shorthand is Difficult to Read 
Why the Shoe Pinches 
Whereis My Dog? 

Water Cure in Chronic Diseases 
Well-Dressed Woman 

What Women Should Know 


Youth, Its Care and Culture 
Young Wife’s Advice Book 
Your Mesmeric Forces 


John B. Newman, M. D. paper 
Wm. A. Barnes paper 
Rev. John Pierpoint paper 
Mrs. Lydia F. Fowler 
John Balbirnie,M. D. paper 
Anna Kingsford, M. D. 
William Pratt paper 
Richard Harte paper, net 
Bates Torry 
J. B. Dobbs, 
L, N. Fowler net 
C. LeFavre 
Nelson Sizer paper 
Nelson Sizer paper 
Mrs. E. B. Duffey 
Sam T. Coleridge 
N. Capen, L. L. B 
George Combe 
0. S. & L. N. Fowler 
O.S. Fowler 
O.S. Fowler 
U.J. Hoffman 
Sylvester Graham, M. D. paper 
R. T. Trall, M. D 
R. T. Trall, M. D 
O. S. Fowler 
John Cowan, M. D. 
H. S. Drayton, M.D. paper 
E.G. Bradford 
H.S. Drayton, M. D. 
paper 
A. E. Buckingham paper 
Dugald McKillop 
Edward Heron-Allen net 
George M. Beard, A. M. 
C. B. Patterson net 
George Black aper 
George Black es see 
George Black paper 
George Black paper 
Nelson Sizer paper 
D. H. Jacques, M. D. 
Rev. Wm. Aikman 
R. T. Trall paper 
Rev. J. Armstrong 
Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M. D. 
paper 
aper 
G. B. Kirby _ 
C.S. Weeks 
Rev. Flint 
Albert Westland, M. D. 
H. S. Drayton, M. D. a 
A. B. Stockham aad 
Mrs. E. R. Shepard 
George Black paper 
~ SO By paper, net 
Bates Torrey 
paper 
aper 
E. P. Miller, M. D. _ 
S. R. Wells 
aper 
F.M. Health Saper 
2% <. S. Weaver 
- .. tvall, M. D. aper 
Dio Lewis, M. D. _ 
paper 
aper 
Rev. C. J. Adams _ 
J. M. Gully, M. D. 
Helen G. Ecob 
Mrs. E. B. Duffey 
J. M. Granville 
George Black Paper 
Frank H. Randall Set 


50 
100 


50 
100 
100 


150 

30 
225 
125 
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The Fowler Phrenological Institute 


President, RICH. S. SLY, Esq., J.P., F.R.G.S. Secretary, D. T. ELLIOTT 
4 and 5 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C,, LONDON, ENGLAND 











OBJECTS 


1. To advance the Science of Phrenology by providing a thorough 
Course of Instruction in such a manner and at such terms that all 
desiring information may be able to obtain it. 


2. 'To provide for the use of students the most useful works on the 


science, and access to the large collection of skulls, casts, diagrams, 
etc., etc., contained in the Libraries and Museums. 


3. To provide a Course of Lectures annually for members and 
their friends, and to encourage the study of the subject as far 
as possible. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 


























Phrenological and Health Institute 


TEMPERANCE BUILDINGS :: MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 








Objects-- 70, DISSEMINATE A KNOWLEDGE OF 
JECUS-- THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE BY 


1. Demonstrating the truths of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
(a) By practically applying the science to every-day life so as to 
teach people to know themselves. 
(6) By advice and assistance placing them in the positions in life 
for which they are by nature best adapted. 


2. Educating the public with regard to Hygiene 
(a) The relations existing between the mind and the body. 


(6) The proper use of Air, Water, Diet, Exercise, ete. 


JAMES BRAKE 


HENRY pet Joint Secretaries 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 















PHRENOLOCY 


LNFow Le 





CO., 1710 Felton 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of 100 divisions, in china. Newly 
discovered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been subdivided to indicate the various phases 
of action which many of them assume. It is a 
perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, and is 
undoubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever published. 





Price, $5.00. Express 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, New York 








Cc ENTS ew’, to pay postage, will bring 

you sample copies of a large number of e ‘ 
magazines and papers. ORACLE PUB. ar in 
0., ¥ St., South Berkeley, Cal. / 





PSYCHIC 













may be w: 


through Practical Psychology, a quarterly magazine 
devoted to Personal Magnetism, Hypnotism and 
Psycho-Physical Culture. Send 10c, for sample copy. 
WM. A. BARNES, 127 HOWER AVE , CLEVELAND, O. 


I will qualify vou at your home to fill any position wherea 


FIRST-CLASS 
BOCK-KEEPER 


v for the sum of $8.00; time muccessful 
two to four one, ta Money returned if unsuccessful 
rienced and inexperienced alike benefited 
PU PiLs PLACED IN PAYING POSITIONS. 
Have recently had five applications for book-keeperst 


POWER 


can be kept on Dixon’s American Graphite 
Fonetle without creaking off every minute, 
write sracothest and last longest. Ask your 
dea! er for DIXON Ns "PENCILS, or mention 
THE PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, Ws. 








FREE to F.A.M. Anengrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mya 
teries, aiso large Catalogue of 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, 
Jewels, Badges. Pins, Charms. 
and Lodge Supplies. Beware 
of spurious Masonic books. 













Take a 


ADDRESS 
IT THUS: 






REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mas- 
onic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way. New York City. 


A New Poster 








J. H. GOODWIN, FOR LECTURERS 


ROOM 4,1215 BROADWAY, 5 Size, 19 x 24 inches: 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Turn it over and write on t 


he back the following : 


Just the thing for Lecturers 











Dear Sir: 


(Your name) 


Please send me a descriptive 
pamphlet of your *‘ Improved Book-keeping 
and Business Manual,”’ and oblige, 

Yours truly, 


to use in billing a town or 
village, or for evening enter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 








$1.00 PER HUNDRED 
























( Your address).. 
Bané pe ee and you Will seqsive by re, FOWLER & -WELLS co. 
br ag wi OTS LEss to bea UP WIT 24 East 22d Street, New York 
TIMES should possess. 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal 
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Homo=Culture 


A Book on Marriage 
and Heredity 


By M, L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 
Price, $1.00 


treats of these two important subjects in a 
scientific, yet clear and simple manner. 

It tells the early history of marriage ; of the 
ideal marriage ; who should marry and who 
should not. It tells of heredity and prenatal 
influences and how these forces may be used 
to improve the race. It contains the practical 
experience of one father and mother in the 
early care of their baby. Ina word, it is just 
the book to put into the hands of any who 
contemplate marriage or desire to become 
better informed on this important subject. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





Price by mail, $1.00, cloth binding 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street NEW YORK 


HAT 


50¢. ’monTHS 


The phrenologist will tell 
you what qualities in busi- 
ness to cultivate and what 
to restrain, and CHAT will 
tell you how to do it. A 
bright, helpful, up-to-date 
magazine. Splendid publi- 
cation for young people. 


Manhattan Reporting Co. 


Dept. X 150 Nassau Street 


NEW YORK 





VAUGHT’S PRACTICAL CHARACTER READER 


By Prof. L. A. VAUGHT, Editor of HUMAN CULTURE 


A BOOK THAT TELLS AND SHOWS HOW TO READ CHARACTER AT SIGHT 
PERFECTLY RELIABLE 
The product of twenty-three years’ study, research and professional practice 


FOR USE 


WHOLLY FOR USE 


FOR QUICK USE 


FOR PRACTICAL USE 
FOR USE WHEREVER YOU MEET PEOPLE 


RICHT TO THE POINT 


Not an unnecessary word in it. 


Wholly arranged for Practical Application. 


Illustrated in the boldest, most pointed, original and practical manner. 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT; JUST THE WAY YOU WANT IT. 


Just the 


way you need it to pointedly READ YOURSELF, family, friends, neighbors, 


enemies and all others. 


PRACTICAL BEYOND TELLING 


INDESCRISABLY ORICINAL 


REMEMBER THAT IT IS FOR USE 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


L. A. VAUCHT, PUBLISHER 
{30 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il!. 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal 
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The Amertcan Institute of Phrenology 


Incorporated April 20, 1866, by special Act of the Legislature of the State of New York 

































President, C. W. Branpensurc, M.D. Vice-President, Miss Jesste A. Fow.er 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Study of Man ETHNOLOGY, Study of Races 
PHRENOLOGY, Study of Character PSYCHOLOGY, Study of Mind 
PHYSIOLOGY, Study of Bodily Functions ANATOMY, Study of Structure 
PHYSIOGNOMY, Study of Faces HYGIENE, Study of Health 





An Act to incorporate “'THE INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY ” 
Passed April 20, 1866, by the Legislature of the State of New York 


‘*The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Section 1. Amos Dean, Esq., Horace Greeley, Samuel Osgood, D.D., A. Oakey 
Hall, Esq., Russell T. Trall, M.D., Henry Dexter, Samuel R. Wells, Edward P. Fowler, 
M.D., Nelson Sizer, Lester A. Roberts and their associates, are hereby constituted a body 
corporate by the name of ‘THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,’ 
for the purpose of promoting instruction in all departments of learning connected there- 
with, and for collecting and preserving Crania, Casts, Busts, and other representations of 
the different Races, Tribes, and Families of men. 

Section 2. The said corporation may hold real estate and personal estate to the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars, and the funds and properties thereof shall not 
be used for any other purposes than those declared in the first section of this Act. 

Section 3. The said Henry Dexter, Samuel R. Wells, Edward P. Fowler, M.D., 
Nelson Sizer, and Lester A. Roberts are hereby appointed Trustees of said corporation, 
with power to fill vacancies in the Board. No less than three Trustees shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Secrion 4. It shall be lawful for the Board of Trustees to appoint Lecturers and 
such other instructors as they may deem necessary and advisable, subject to removal 
when found expedient and necessary, by a vote of two-thirds of the members constituting 
said Board ; but no such appointment shall be made until the applicant shall have passed 
a personal examination before the Board. 

Section 5. The Society shall keep for free public exhibition at all proper times, such 
collections of Skulls, Busts, Casts, Paintings, and other things connected therewith, as 
they may obtain. They shall give, by a com petent person or persons, a course of not 
less than six free lectures in each and every year, and shall have annually a class for 
instruction in Practical Phrenology, to which shall be admitted gratuitously at least one 
student from each Public School of the City of New York. 

Secrion 6. The corporation shall possess the powers and be subject to the provisions 
of Chapter 18, part 1, of the Revised Statutes, so far as applicable. 

Secrion 7. This Act shall take effect immediately.” 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS 
C. W. Branpensurc, M.D., President ; Miss Jessre A. Fowrer, Vice-President ; 
Epwarp P. Fowter, M.D.; H. S. Drayron, M.D., Emeritus Associate. 

























WHAT WE RECOMMEND FOR STUDENTS TO DO IS 


1. Take a private examination of character or one from photographs. 
2. Register for the course of instruction. 

3. Register for the test examination. 

4. Register for the post-graduate course in psychology. 

5. Become a member of the American Institute of Phrenology. 

6. Make a wise selection of textbooks. 


The outlay of about $100 facilitates the student to make a proper start in the subject. 
No other school in America of like purpose commands the facilities or covers the field 
that it embraces, or offers such advantages at so low a cost to the student. 


SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 2, 1903 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


M. H. PIERCY, Secretary, 24 East 22d St., New York City 
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Over 500,000 copies of this Book have been sold, ana 
the last Edition is better than ever. 





THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF=INSTRUCTOR 
Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 


4 Gomplete Handbook sor the People. With over One Hundred New Illustrations 
inoluding a Chart for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pp. 
BY THE 


RENOWNED PHRENOLOGIST, 


PROFS. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. 


This is the only work published giving full and complete mstruce 
tions How to Read Heads, with rules for finding the organs, and 
explaining and illustrating each one separately ; the Author here lays down 
the rules employed by him in his professional work for nearly 60 years. 

It will show you how to read people as you would a book, and to see 
if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, 
joyous, happy and trustwortny people, such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments ir 
social and business life. 


Cloth, $1, 4s English. 





Send for a copy at once, study the people you see, and also your own character, 





New York: London: 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO 





Ask for complate Catalogue and Prosputus. 
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The INTERNAL BATH 


BY MEANS OF 


“The J. B. L. Cascade Treatment” 
Gives HEALTH, STRENGTH, VITALITY 


The J. B. L. CASCADE is the only appliance especially made for the successful PRACTICE OF THE INTERNAL 
BATH. It is simple in construction, absolutely safe, invariably effective, and can be applied by any person. 

The fundamental principle of the internal bath and its appliance, the J. B. L. CASCADE is, roughly stated: Every 
disease arises from the retention of waste matter in the system—Nature’s drainage being clogged. In the vast mz ajority of 
cases the clogging is in the colon or large intestine. Positively the one harmless and efficient means of clearing away this 
waste is the internal bath given with the J. B. L. CASCADE. 

The statement of fact in the last sentence s deceivingly simple, for there is NO DEVICE OR INVENTION in medicine 
which, for far-reaching beneficence, for scope of usefulness to sick and well, surpasses the J. B. L. CASCADE. There is 
room here merely to touch upon ‘ts field, the vastness of which may be suggested to you by pondering on the question: “ If 
external cleanliness is essential to health, how much more important is internal cleanliness.’ 

The internal bath is a sovereign remedy for ninety-nine per cent. of all diseases. Its action prevents and CURES. 

APPENDICITIS, BILIOUSNESS, DYSPEPSIA, TYPHOID AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES, HEADACHES, 
CONSTIPATION, ETC. The only treatment that gives immediate relief in cases of over-indulgence in eating or drinking. 

This wonderful treatment is in successful use by 200,000 people. It is endorsed and prescribed by eminent physicians. 
An abundance of letters from grateful people bear witness to its astonishing merit. 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


** The most perfect system of medic al treatment that the “Tam using it for bladder and kidney trouble, and it has 
wisdom of man has yet discovered.’ afforded me the most wonderful relief. My satisfaction is so 
BURCHAM MILLS, ALA. Rev. J. B. RICHARDSON. great that I shall do all in my power to induce others to 
use it.”’ Rev. J. H. HYMAN. 
“I still keep recommending the ‘ Cascade treatment’ in OWENS, DE SOTO Co., FLA. 
my pastoral work. I consider it the greatest discovery of 
the closing century, bringing Joy, Beauty and Life to so “T have been using the ‘Cascade,’ both myself and 
many that had almost despaired ot ever again feeling the family, for about three years. I am delighted with it, but 
tingle of health in their bodies.’ that does not express it. I shall hang I canto persuade 
Rev. W. L. STRANGE. others to use it. . J. H. FORTSON. 
NEW PLYMOUTH, IDAHO. TIGNALL, GA. 

We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treatment. It contains matters 
which must interest every thinking person. If you live in New York you are earnestly invited to cail, but if you cannot call, 
write for our pamphlet, “The What, The Why, The Way," which will be sent free on application, together with our great 
special offer for this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dpt. 109, 1562 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Silla cittiiaca “a4 Mappiad Who Should Marry and 
Getting Married an Keeping Married | Richt Selection in’ Wedlock 
By NELSON SIZER 10 Cents 10 Cents Each 





| 
JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist | J. M. FITZGERALD, Pesneanate 
American Institute of Phrenology More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio | Suite 1405-8 126 State Street, aap 


MERIT MEDALS 


We wish to call to your attention our New and Original line of Merit Medals, which 
not alone in matter of beauty and originality of design, but in very low price as well, 
have displaced the old style, which were expensive and without relief. Our Special- 
ties are Medals in Aluminum and Unique Gold. Send for catalogue and price list. 


Aluminum, 8.25 each Fine Silver, 81.50 each 
Unique Gold, $1,50 each Solid Gold, $4 to $8 each 


F. KOCH & CO., 34 Barclay St, New York City 


Human Science; or, Phrenology 


By PROF. O. S. FOWLER 
The work treats of the Mind and its organ, the Brain, showing the wonderful 
sympathy between them 
Of the Mental Temperament, showing the best organization ; how bad qualities 
may be improved, and good ones developed into controlling powers. 
Of Character in Individuals, showing how to recognize and read it ; what traits of 
character are indicated by various forms, complexions, eyes, intonations, modes of walking, etc. 
In short, there is scarcely a question concerning the various relations of life which is not 
discussed and solved in this wonderful volume, containing 1211 pages and over 200 
engravings. 





Bound in Extra Fine Satin Finish Cloth, &3.00; 18s. each 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. WN. FOWLER & CO. 
24 East 22d Street - - NEW YORK 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, LONDON 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal 














